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Survey of the World 


Vice - President 
Vice-President Sherman James — School- 

craft’ Sherman 
died at his home in Utica, N. Y., on the 
30th ult., in the evening. He had been 
very ill for several days, and his death, 
according to the statement of the attend- 
ing physicians, was due to Bright’s dis- 
ease, heart disease and hardening of the 
arteries. He was bornin 1855, was grad- 
uated from Hamilton College in 1878, 
was elected Mayor of Utica when he 
was only twenty-nine years old, and had 
been a member of Congress for several 
terms when he was nominated for the 
Vice-Presidency. The news of his death 
came to President Taft while the latter 
was guest of honor at a dinner given at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard in celebration 
of the launching of the battleship “New 
York.” Ina proclamation issued by the 
President on the following day, direct- 
ing that the executive offices be closed 
on the day of the funeral and that the 
flag be displayed at half mast at all ports 
and stations of the army and the navy, 
he said: 

“Elected at an early age to the mayorship 
of his native city, the continuance of his pop- 
ularity was shown by his election for ten 
terms in the national Congress. As a legisla- 
tor he at once took and retained high rank, 
and displayed such attributes of upright and 
wise statesmanship as to commend him to the 
people of the United States for the second 
highes* office in their gift. As presiding offi- 
cer of the Senate he won the respect and es- 
teem of all by his fairness and impartiality. 
His private life was noble and good. His 
genial disposition and attractiveness of char- 
acter endeared him to all whose privi'ege it 
was to know him. Huis devotion to the best 
interests of his native land will endear his 
memory to his fellow countrymen.” 


While the body of Mr. Sherman was 
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lying in state, on the Ist, in the rotunda 
of the court house at Utica, 25,000 per- 
sons passed by the casket. There were 
private funeral services at his home, on 
the 2d, conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Holden, of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
of which Mr, Sherman had been the 
treasurer. Later, in the First Presby- 
terian Church, there were simple but im- 
pressive services, conducted, by the Rev. 
M. W. Striker, president of Hamil- 
ton College, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Holden and the Rev. R. W. Brokaw, 
pastor of that church. All of the hon- 
orary pallbearers, except Senator Elihu 
Root, were residents of Utica. Among 
those present were President Taft, sev- 
eral members of the Cabinet, Justices of 
the Supreme Court and many Senators 
and Representatives. There was to have 
been a grand parade in New York that 
day, in honor of Governor Wilson. The 
organizers had been at work on their 
plans for a month, and 77,500 men were 
to be in the procession. Governor Wil- 
son directed that the parade should not 
take place. The Republican National 
Committee decided not to fill the vacan- 
cy on the national ticket until after the 
election. It was reported that the choice 
of Mr. Taft and a majority of the com- 
mittee was Governor Hadley, of Mis- 
souri. 


In the closing days of the 
campaign the Presidential 
candidates and those -who 
spoke for them repeated the arguments 
and appeals with which the people were- 
already familiar, Mr. Taft addrest the 
public in letters which were given to the 
press. He emphasized what he believed 
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to be the danger by which prosperity 
would be menaced it the Democratic 
party should be successful. The elec- 
tion of the Democratic candidate, he 
said, would be a leap in the dark. He 
assured farmers that the proposed re- 
moval of the duty on sugar would ruin 
the domestic beet sugar industry. Ina 
letter to a Republican in Ohio he said: 

“From absolutely dependable sources infor- 

mation comes to me that none of the leaders 
of the third party believes it has the slightest 
chance of success, and that they realize that a 
vote for it means a vote for the Democrats. 
But they are, most of them, so filled with ha- 
tred for the Republican party because it re- 
fused to accept their dictation that they are 
willing to bring disaster upon the whole coun- 
try simply to gratify their revenge.” 
On the other hand, Governor Wilson as- 
sured the public than the Republican talk 
about panic and hard times, to follow a 
Democratic victory, was “a_ chiidish 
bluff,” and Chairman McCombs was 
saying that the Governor was not in fa- 
vor of free trade, but of a readjustment 
of tariff duties in the interest of the peo- 
ple. Between the Governor and Mr. 
Roosevelt there was an interchange of 
argument about the treatment of Trusts. 
Mr. Bryan and Senator La Follette at- 
tacked Mr. Roosevelt sharply in pub- 
lished statements. On the 3oth Mr. 
Roosevelt addfest a great audience in 
Madison Square Garden, and there was 
continuous cheering for 41 minutes. 
The following evening, at the same 
place, another great audience cheered 
Governor Wilson for 59 minutes. When 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke again at the Gar- 
den, a day later, those who heard him 
were inclined to make “a new high 
record” of endurance in applauding, but 
at the end of 25 minutes he checked 
them. At the end of the week his mes- 
sage to the public was: 

“We have already won. Whatever the re- 
sult of the ballot is, the Progressive party has 
been founded and put upon a lasting basis. 
The old boss-controlled Republican organiza- 
tion is a thing of ‘the past, and the dream of 
the people for social justice, and a return of 
their Government into their own hands, has 
been formulated into a party program and an 
organization which will carry on the fight until 
it is won. It is immaterial what part I play. 
If I am able to serve, that is sufficient. If 
another can serve better, that is equally satis- 


factory. The main thing is for the movement 


to go forward to definite results.” 
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As reported by the press, the betting, at 
the end of the week, was 4 or 5 to I in 
favor of Governor Wilson, and Io to 8, 
or even 7, in favor of Mr. Roosevelt as 
against President Taft. Estimates pub- 
lished by prominent Democratic papers 
gave Governor Wilson a large majority 
of the electoral votes, and, as a rule, 
placed Mr. Roosevelt second. But Sen- 
ator Dixon, who has been at the head of 
Mr. Roosevelt's campaign bureau, pre- 
dicted that the ex-President would have 
287 electoral votes (or more than a ma- 
jority) and would receive the votes of 
6,117,000 persons. To Governor” Wil- 
son he assigned 5,648,900, and to Mr. 
Taft only 2,560,000. John Schrank, 
who attempted to kill Mr. Roosevelt, 
says he hopes the latter will be kind and 
lenient to him. “Now that it is all 
over,’ says Schrank, “his better self 
surely has concluded that I should be 
pitied and not condemned. If he will 
come to Milwaukee and speak for me, 
and adopt a broad view of the matter, I 
shall get a light sentence. I should think 
he would come.” 





Supplemental reports concern- 
ing campaign funds were filed 
at Washington last week by 
the committees and many Congressional 
candidates. To the Republican national 
fund $153,655 had been added, making 
a total of $744,688. Among the new 
contributions were the following: Sena- 
tor Crane, Adolph Lewisohn, and Lloyd 
S. Bryce, each $5,000; Andrew Carnegie, 
an additional $5,000; Taft Cub, of the 
Yale class of ‘78, $8,175. The largest 
item of expenditure was $10,000, paid to 
the Association of Foreign Newspapers. 
The contributions reported by the Reput - 
lican committee at Chicago includ:d $10 - 
000 from Julius Rosenwald, $4,000 from 
Charles G. Dawes, $2,500 from Mrs. 
George M. Pullman, and $2,500 from 
Secretary MacVeagh. The addition of 
$136,688 had made the entire receipts of 
the Democratic national committee $815,- 
053. but $845,814 had. been expended, 
thanks to a loan of $40,000. Officers of 
the committee said $150,000 more would 
be needed. Contributors of large sums 
were as follows: C. S. Guggenheim, 
$10,000; W. R. Craig, $9,000; F. S. Pea- 
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body, $6,400; R. T. Crane, Jr., and John 
D. Ryan, each $5,000; Jacob H. Schiff, 
$2,500; Senator Newlands and Lewis 
Nixon, $1,000. Of 64,647 contributors, 
63.414 had given less than $100 each. 
. The Progressive party reported an addi- 
tion of $93,974, making nearly $400,000 
in all. Among the new contributions 
were the following: George W. Per- 
kins, $25,000 ; Alexander Smith Cochran, 
$25,000; Robert Bacon, $10,000; August 
Hecksher, $10,000; O. C. Barber, $4,500. 
To the Prohibitionist party’s fund $20,- 
035 has been given. No contribution ex- 
ceeded $1,000. The Socialist party re- 
ported $42,735, about two-thirds of 
which was procured by the sale of litera- 
ture and by assessments for campaign 
speakers. Included in the sum of $18,- 
745 reported by the Union League Club 
of New York was $5,000 from Frank J. 
Gould. To the Democratic Congression- 
al Committee $21,381 had been given, 
and $5,000 of this was from Thomas F. 
Ryan. Many reports from Congre sional 
candidates were received. Among these 
were the following: F.S. Hicks, $3,628; 
Sereno E. Payne, $1,250; Speake: C ark, 
$547 ; ex-Speaker Cannon,.$3,012; Amos 
R. E, Pinchot, $1,259; Nicholas Long- 
worth, $1,350. Of. forty-six reportinz 
from New York,only ten showed receipts 
or expenditures exceeding $1,000. Six 
candidates, Victor Berger one of them, 
had spent nothing. Ex-Senator For- 
aker and ex-Congressmen Grosvenor 
and Sibley have asked the Senate com- 
mittee to hear their testimony concerning 
references to them in the Archbold let- 
ters. 





Those who expected 
great disorder in 
Cuba on election day 
were agreeably disappointed. Ten men 
were shot at political meetings on the 
preceding Sunday, but on the 28th the 
ieaders in both parties agreed that no 
more meetings should be held. There 
were 3,000 soldiers in Havana. On elec- 
tion. day, the 1st, there were no riots. 
One man was killed in Havana, in a con- 
troversy with the rural guards, but no 
additional casualties were _ reported. 
President Gomez had closed the cafés, 
forbidden the sale of alcoholic drinks, 
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and ordered that no one going to the 
polls should carry arms. Even canes 
must be laid aside. The present Gov- 
ernment is controlled by the Liberal 
party, but the successful candidates at 
the election were Conservatives, Gen. 
Mario Menocal for President and En- 
rique José Varona for Vice-President. 
Their majority in the electoral college 
was small. Less than 50 per cent. of the 


registered voters went to the polls. 
General Andrade, Conservative, was 
elected Mayor. of Havana. Generai 


Menocal has been manager of the largest 
sugar estate on the island, and it is said 
that he gives up a salary of $50,000. He 
says: 

“My own success is nothing in comparison 
with Cuba's demonstration of her ability to 
hold law-abiding elections, in which her dis- 
approval of corrupt government was thoroly 
established. We feel and will soon prove 


that we are worthy of that confidence which 
the people of the United States and the out- 
side world once placed in us.” 

He promises to cultivate close relations 
with the United States, to reduce ex- 
penses, to seek agricultural and indus- 


— 
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trial development and to negotiate, if 
possible, modifications of the present 
tariff treaty with this country. A com- 
mission to study the tariff will be ap- 
pointed. Some expect that the defeated 
candidates will complain because ap- 
proaches to polling places were guarded 
by soldiers. In Santo Domingo the 
rebels have gained several victories and 
have defied the authority of the United 
States. Two warships were sent to the 
island on the 30th ult. Alfredo Victoria, 
the President’s nephew, has retired from 
the Cabinet. He was Minister of War. 
A new magazine, owned by Dele- 
gate Quezon and devoted to the cause of 
Filipino independence, publishes a letter 
in which Jacob Gould Schurman, for- 
merly president of Cornell University 
and now Minister to Greece, warmly 
commends the Democratic plan, set forth 
in the Jones bill, for giving the Philip- 
pines tentative independence for eight 
years and full independence thereafter. 
As this is at variance with the policy of 
the Taft Government, it excites com- 
ment at Washington. 








Gen. Felix Diaz remains in 
prison at Vera Cruz. Presi- 
dent Madero says his case is in 
the courts, with which he cannot inter- 
fere. Colonel Diaz Ordaz, one of Diaz’s 
associates, was captured last week, and 
he is soon to be tried by a military court. 
In the north, General Rojas, one of 
Orozco’s officers, is looting ranches and 
holding captives for ransom. Last week, 
near Saltillo, 37 of Orozco’s rebels, who 
had been captured, were summarily shot 
by order of the Federal commander. 
Railroad service between Chihuahua and 
the capital has been resumed. In the 
south there is much disorder. On the 
2d, after three days’ fighting, the Zapa- 
tists were driven from the hills near 
Cuernavaca. It was reported at the cap- 
ital that Madero was negotiating a peace 
treaty with Zapata. In an address at 
his birthday reception, on the 31st ult, he 
said that the collapse of the Diaz rebel- 
lion presaged a speedy restoration of 
peace. Much loss was caused at the Pa- 
cific port of Acapulco on the 3oth ult. by 
a hurricane. More than half the town 
was wrecked. Among the buildings 
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which were unroofed was the American 
consulate, 


Central and South A peaceful election 
America was held in Nica- 


ragua on the 2d. 
Adolfo Diaz, now Provisional President, 
and Fernando Solorzano, who was elect- 
ed Vice-President by Congress in Oc- 
tober of last year, were the candidates 
of the Conservative party. There was 
no opposition, and, of course, they were 
elected——-The women of the city of 
Granada have sent to Rear Admiral 
Southerland, commander of our forces 
in Nicaragua, a letter expressing their 
gratitude for the relief brought to their 
city by the American marines, commend- 
ing the prudence and good judgment of 
the officers in command and testifying 
to the fine conduct of the men——— 
Nicaragua’s Government has rezched an 
agreement with the foreign bondholders 
concerning the debt incurred in 1909, 
about $7,500,000. The interest rate has 
been reduced from 6 to 5 per cent., and 
it is provided that the customs revenue 
shall be collected under the supervision 
of officers approved by the President of 
the United States. A part of the reve- 
nue is to be sent to New York every 
month and deposited there for payment 
of the debt——-General Mena, leader of 
the revolutionists in Nicaragua, who was 
sent to Panama ‘and has been a prisoner 
there, now seeks release by writ of 
habeas corpus. He is ill and in the 
Ancon Hospital. In Nicaragua there is 
a price on his head. Probably he will 
be released by order of the Zone’s Su- 
preme Court.——Peru’s Government, 
intending to punish those officers who 
permitted the atrocities in the Putumayo 
rubber district, has arrested Lieutenant 
Villa. It is reported that Argentina 
has undertaken to employ 1,800 Ameri- 
can seamen, formerly in our navy or 
merchant marine, to man her new war- 
ships.--—-It was reported last week that 
Germany was seeking to acquire an is- 
land in the Magellan Channels for a coa!- 
ing station, and that a German cruiser 
was making surveys in those waters. 
This suggested comment as to the bear- 
ing of the recent Monroe Doctrine reso- 
lution of the Senate upon such a project. 
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The islands belong to Chili. The Ger- 
man Foreign Office says the report is 
without foundation. It is said that 
some interest has been shown at Wash- 
ington in the sale of Christmas Island, 
in the Pacific, by the Grieg family and 
Father Rougier, to a German syndicate, 
which will take possession on December 
5, and will establish a coaling station 
there. 
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troops withdrew to the southward and 
attempted to make a stand between 
Eski-Baba and Lule-Burgas, in order to 
defend the railroad, which runs a few 
miles to the south of these towns, but 
they were hotly pursued by the Bulgars, 
who attacked the left wing at Baba-Eski 
and cut the communications between 
Constantinople and Adrianople at that 
point. Then, under the personal com- 
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THE SCENE OF WAR: ADAPTED FROM THE LONDON “TIMES” 


Owing to the fact that 
the war correspond- 
ents are not allowed 
at the front few details of the heavy 
fighting of last week have been received, 
but it is clear that the Turkish troops 
have suffered a serious defeat and have 
been driven back along the line of the 
Orient Railroad toward Constantinople. 
The principal movements may be easily 
understood by reference to the accom- 
panying map. After the capture of 
Kirk-Kilisse by the Bulgars, the Turkish 
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mand of Nazim Pasha, Minister of War, 
the Turks were drawn up in a new line 
of defense stretching across the point of 
the Balkan peninsula between the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Marmora. The 
Turkish left wing was at Lule-Burgas 
and the right was advanced from Sarai 
to Visa. The left wing was reinforced 
by new levies of Asiatics landed at Ro- 
dosto and the right by troops from 
Constantinople under Torgut Shefket 
Pasha landed at Midia. The Bulgarians 
brought up troops from Adrianople, and 
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on Tuesday, October 29, began three 
days’ engagement along’ the whole front. 
The Turkish right in the forests about 
Visa was overcome, but ingtead of fall- 
ing back upon Sarai and Istranja, as they 
should, the routed troops fled to the 
south and became entangled with «the 
troops of the left wing already in retreat 
from Lule-Burgas.. The whole of the 
army, frightened and completely disor- 
ganized, was thus crowded together in 
confusion on the road to Tchorlu, while 
the Bulgarian left wing swept around to 
the north by Sarai and Istranja and to 
the south the right wing reached to the 
sea at Rodosto. The undisciplined re- 
serves from Anatolia could not stand 
against the well-directed artillery fire of 
the Bulgars, and once in retreat became 
altogether unmanageable. Some of their 
officers are no better... Aziz Hassan, an 
Egyptian prince, trained in the German 
service, displayed signal incapacity, if 
not cowardice, in deserting Kirk-Kilisse. 
The Turkish cavalry at Lule-Burgas 
dashed upon the Bulgars with their old 
war cry of “Allah! Allah!” and swept 
all before them, but their artillery was 
poorly placed and insufficiently supplied 
with ammunition. The inefficiency and 
confusion of the Ottoman Government 
‘are shown, by the fact that the ammuni- 
tion supplied to the Turkish 'troops at 
the battles of Visa and Kumianova con- 
sisted of blank cartridges. No wonder 
it did not stop the Bulgarian charges. 
Many of the Asiatic troops had -never 
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seen a magazine rifle until the Mausers 
were put into their hands on the battle- 
field, and they attempted to load them at 
the muzzle, On the-other hand, the Bul- 
garian artillery..twas splendidly handled 
and, as the Turks retreated, took posi- 
tions upon hights previously picked out 
with as much coolness and précision as 
if they were merely engaged in maneu- 
vers. The loss of life on both sides was 
terrible. The Turkish loss in the three 
days’ fighting is estimated at 20,000. The 
Bulgarians report only their «victories, 
not their losses. Thousands of wounded 
Turks were brought back to Constan- 
tinople by train, but most of them were 
left without medical aid to suffer or. die 
upon the battlefield. How large a part 
of the army succeeded in getting behind 
the Tchataldja line of defense, ‘back of 
Constantinople, is not known, nor how 
long this last line of fortifications can be 
held against the allies. The Porte has 
publicly confest defeat and has applied 
to the Powers for mediation. 


After the battle 
of Kirk-Kilisse 

e Bulgarian 
army pushed forward to the south, cut- 
ting the Turkish lines in two. The 
greater part of the Turkish troops with- 
drew in the direction of Constantinople, 
but 30,000 retreated to the southwest in 
order to defend Demotika, near the junc- 
tion of the railroad from the A°gean Sea 
with the line from Constantinople to 


The Sieges of 
Adrianople and Skutari 
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Adrianople. The Bulgarian army, how- 
ever, pursued them to Demotica and cap- 
tured that place, thus completing the in- 
vestment of Adrianople. In spite of the 
fact that contingents were sent in pur- 
suit of the Turks retreating’ upon Con- 
stantinople, the siege of Adrianople has 
been actively prosecuted. The Bulgarian 
leaders are confident in their ability to 
capture Adrianople at any time by means 
of assault or by a destructive bombard- 
ment, but King Ferdinand, who has per- 
sonally visited the besieging army, does 
not believe such a sacrifice of life and 
property is necessary, and has accord- 
ingly ordered that the bombardment be 
confined to the fortifications. The attack 
has been chiefly directed against Tcha- 
taldja Fort and other defenses to the 
northwest of Adrianople. The Bulga- 
rian bombardment is continued for eight 
hours a day and is said to be very effect- 
ive. The batteries of the defenders 
make but feeble reply. A very stubborn 
resistance, however, has been offered by 
the Turkish troops to the Bulgarians ad- 
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vancing along the Arda and Maritza 
Rivers to Marash and Karagash, the 
railroad station of Adrianople. The 
garrison of Adrianople is said to number 
40,000. Bulgarian aviators flying over 
the city have been of great assistance in 
directing the bombardment, but one of 
them was reached by the Turkish. fire 
and brought down, the first airman to 
lose his life in combat. Horrible 
atrocities have been committed by the 
Turks on their retreat. Some villages 
have been burned and a large portion of 
the population massacred. Women and 
children as well as men have been tor- 
tured -and killed, and the bodies are 
found mangled in the most frightful 
manner. It is greatly feared that the in- 
furiated and desperate Mohammedans 
will massacre the Christians in Constan- 
tinople and Salonika, and for that reason 
cruisers of the great Powers are to be 
stationed at both these ports in readiness 
to land marines for the protection of the 
Christians whenever necessary. The 








announcement last week of the capture 
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of Skutari by the Montenegrins was in- 
correct, but, as that stronghold is com- 
pletely surrounded by the troops under 
Crown Prince Danilo, its fall is only a 
matter of time. The Montenegrins are 
anxious to take it by assault, but King 
Nicholas refuses to permit them, because 
this would add to the heavy losses al- 
ready suffered by his troops. The de- 
fense of the city is aided by the overflow 
of the three rivers surrounding it, and 
the Montenegrins have been obliged to 
wade waist deep in mud and water—— 
The Czar of Russia startled Europe by 
sending to King Peter of Servia a tele- 
gram of congratulations on the success 
of the Servian armies in Macedonia 
without outside assistance. This is taken 
to indicate that Russia will intervene if 
Austria attempts to prevent Servia from 
extending her territory. The German 


Emperor is said to have written a letter 
to his sister, Princess Sophie, congratu- 
lating her upon the exploits of her hus- 
band, Crown Prince Constantine, who is 
leading the Greek troops in Macedonia. 


While the successes of 
the Greeks have not been 
so spectacular as those of 
the Serbs and Bulgars, they have been 
continuous, and the Turks have been 
driven back at every point except Janina, 
which still holds out, with a garrison of 
20,000, altho entirely isolated. Pushing 
north from Elassona the Greeks have 
captured Verria and Janitza, thus cut- 
ting off Salonika from Monastir. Be- 
sides this army under the Crown Prince, 
which is now upon the Vardar River to 
the west of Salonika, that city is to be 
attacked from the east by a divi- 
sion under General Smolensky, which 
‘was landed at Stavros, on the other 
side of the peninsula of Chalci- 
dice. It is not expegted that Salonika 
can long resist this double attack be- 
cause the provisions are insufficient to 
supply the soldiers and refugees now 
crowded into the city. A large part of 
the army driven out of Uskub by the 
Serbs retreated to Salonika, and 20,000 
villagers from the surrounding country 
have sought shelter there. The 7,000 
Anatolians sent from Constantinople 
to reinforce the garrison of Salonika 
are more likely to prove an embarrass- 
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ment than a help. The Turks and Al- 
banians who were defeated by the Serbs 
at Kumanova are said to be completely 
demoralized, and the retreat from Uskub 
degenerated into a riot. “Every man for 
himself” was the cry, and artillerymen | 
deserted their guns, cutting traces and 
riding away on their horses. Some of 
the Turkish officers threw off their uni- 
forms and trietl to escape in civilian 
clothes. Zekki Pasha, who had com- 
mand at Uskub, is said to have rallied 
the remnant of his army and made a 
stand at Dibra to the southwest, between 
Uskub and Monastir. The Serbs have 
possession of Novibazar, Prisrend and 
Mitrovitza, and a column sent southward 
from Uskub down the Vardar has come 
into conjunction with the Greeks to the 
northwest of Salonika. Thus the Otto- 
man Empire has been cut across at two 
points within a week, by the meeting of 
the Serbs and Greeks on the Vardar 
River and by the Bulgars in their march 
to the sea at Rodosto. The Greek 
fleet is beginning to play a part in the 
campaign. The Turkish cruiser, “Feth- 
I-Buland,” at anchor in Salonika Bay, 
was approached on the night of October 
31 by a Greek torpedo boat, which, in 
spite of the fire of the guns from the 
forts above, was able to discharge three 
torpedoes at the cruiser from a distance 
of about 200 yards. The first torpedo 
hit its mark and exploded, and the 
cruiser sank in five minutes. Most of 
the crew were on shore. The torpedo 
boat withdrew without injury to Kater- 
ina, a Turkish port on the Gulf of Sa- 
lonika, now in the possession of the 
Greeks. The salvage steamer “Con- 
stance,” conveying Turkish troops, was 
captured and taken to the Pireus. Greek 
marines have been landed on the islands 
of Samothrace, Thasos and Imbros. The 
Turkish torpedo boat in the harbor of 
Prevesa was burned by the Greeks, and 
after they had capiured the hights of 
Nikopolis, overlooking Prevesa, the 
Turkish garrison abandoned that city. 
——Anticipating, doubtless, the fall of 
Salonika, the deposed Sultan, Abdul 
Hamid, has been brought to Constanti- 
nople and transferred with his harem to 
the Asiatic side. He had been kept in 
ignorance of the war with the Balkan 
states and of the loss of Tripoli. 
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The Record of The Independent 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


history THe INDEPENDENT has 

been under the responsible con- 
trol of two men as its proprietors, Henry 
C. Bowen and Clarence W. Bowen, his 
son. For its future direction and success 
his grandson, Hamilton Holt, will be re- 
sponsible. As I have served with them in 
the editorial department for forty-five 
years, it is proper that I should testify 
to the intelligent enthusiasm and enter- 
prise, as well as the unfailing courtesy 
and thoughtfuiness for their associates, 
which have made it always a pleasure to 
work with them, not so much for finan- 
cial profit as for the advancement of 
righteousness and truth. 

I had known Henry C. Bowen for ten 
years, often visiting in his family, when 
on January 1, 1868, I came into the office 
as assistant editor. THe INDEPENDENT 
was then nineteen years old. During 
this time Mr. Bowen had put its editorial 
<lirection absolutely into the hands of its 
editors, while he, a busy-merchant until 
at the time of the Civil War his Southern 
losses drove him into bankruptcy, had 
been satisfied to pay its annual deficit. 
Then he took the publishing of THe 
[INDEPENDENT as his main business, and 
soon made it a great financial success, 
but still gave his editors full editorial 
control. lor thirteen years the editors 
were three distinguished Congregational 
pastors, Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New 
Aaven; Dr. R..S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, 
und Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, of New 
York, aided by Dr, Joshua Leavitt, an 
old war horse of reform. Dissatisfied 
with the conservatism both in theology 
and politics of the Boston organ of Con- 
fregationalism, they provided the ad- 
vanced members of the denomination 
with a journal that should be in the fore- 
front of the times, radically anti-slavery 
and theologically progressive. They 
not only represented the New School 
teachings of New Haven and Andover 
as against Princeton, but defended the 
liberty of Horace Bushnell as against 
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Olid School Congregationalism which 
charged him with Unitarian laxity. 
They denounced Daniel Webster and the 
Fugitive Slave Jaw and every effort to 
extend the area of slavery. 

When the war opened, and Mr. Bowen 
lost all his property, he held on to the 
hitherto unprofitable INDEPENDENT, and 
the three editors resigned. This was no 
fatal blow, for Mr. Bowen immediately 
called Mr. Beecher to its editorship, aid- 
ed by the handsome and brilliant boy, 
Theodore Tilton. This changed its char- 
acter, for it ceased to be a Congrega- 
tional paper, and it became the first of 
undenominational journals. It was an- 
enthusiastic supporter of the war, which 
was sure to destroy the institution of 
slavery, but it cared nothing for theology. 
Two years later Mr. Beecher silently 
withdrew, leaving Mr. Tilton in full 
charge, and with Oliver Johnson, a Gar- 
risonian Abolitionist, as his active helper. 
Tilton wrote the flashing, double-ieaded 
leading editorial, and Mr. Johnson nearly 
all the rest of the editorial matter. Mr. 
Johnson had occupied the same position 
in Garrison’s Liberator, and was a cross 
between a radical Unitarian and a 
Quaker ; and it is not strange that radi- 
cally—I will not say insidiously—the re- 
ligious character of THE INDEPENDENT 
was changed, and its constituency was 
alarmed. Mr. Bowen recognized the 
danger, but was very loyal to his editor, 
and sought to modify the editorial utter- 
ances. It was asa first step in this direc- 
tion that he called me as an assistant, 
January 1, 1868. But with Mr. Tilton 
and Mr. Johnson as responsible editors, 
very little could be done. Tilton was 
exuberant and reckless, while Johnson 
was conscientious and confident. Mr. 
Bowen’s patience was exhausted. They 
had to be dismissed, and in December, 
1870, the change was made. Mr. 
5owen’s extraordinary enterprise had 
drawn in multitudes of subscribers, while 
the political attitude of the paper aided 
its popularity. It was a strong advocate 














of justice to the slave and the freedman 
and also of woman’s suffrage, then ‘not 
very popular, but a Garrisonian asset 
brought in from the Liberator, and it 
was a scarcely disguised critic of the doc- 
trines called evangelical. 

Mr. Bowen resolved that never again 
would he give any other man than him- 
self the name and power of editor. 
Henceforth, as long as ‘he lived he was 
editor, publisher and proprietor. He 
asked me to be superintending editor, but 
I advised that the position be given to Dr. 
Edward Eggleston, and he remained for 
two years, when I succeeded to the same 
position, which I held until Mr. Bowen’s 
death in 1896. 

I have given my tribute to the memory 
of Mr. Bowen in the sixtiéth anniversary 
issue of THe INDEPENDENT, December 
10, 1908. But I cannot forbear here to 
pay my honor to the Woodstock, Conn., 
boy who came to New York to make his 
fortune, became clerk with the dry goods 
firm of Arthur & Lewis Tappan, mar- 
ried Lewis Tappan’s daughter, and him- 
self became head of one of the largest 
silk houses in the metropolis; who when 
six thousand New York merchants 
signed a condemnation.of the Abolition- 
ism that provoked Southern anger, an- 
nounced that he had his goods and not 
his principles for sale; who was one of 
the founders of Dr. Storrs’s Church of 
the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, and later of 


Plymouth Church, and brought Henry: 


Ward Beecher to be its pastor; who 
after his failure in the Civil War re- 
covered his fortune and paid every out- 
lawed debt; whose gift of fifty thousand 
dollars inaugurated the Congregational 
Church Building Society; who founded 
THE INDEPENDENT and held it dearest 
to him for forty-eight years; and who 
was ever as genial and kindly as he was 
positive, aggressive and alert. 

During this period one great sorrow 
came to him which had its effect on THE 
INDEPENDENT, and that was his separa- 
tion from his dearest friend and pastor, 
Mr. Beecher. It had the unfortunate 


result of allying him with the conserva- 
tive party in the sharp conflicts over 
Andover theology, and the American 
Board, which for seven years refused to 
send as missionaries any candidates who 
had imbibed what was regarded as the 
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new Andover heresy of a second proba- 
tion. Altho this device of theodicy 
seemed to me quite needless for its pur- 
pose, I publicly supported the side of 
liberty ; but Mr. Bowen, who was editor, 
gave the influence of THE INDEPENDENT 
to Joseph Cook and Secretary Judson 
Smith of the American Board, while I 
waited with what patience I could, cer- 
tain of the result which came at last. 
But THE INDEPENDENT suffered for hav- 
ing taken the wrong side, losing not a 
little of its normal liberal constituency. 
It was not long after that Mr. Bowen 
died, in the eighty-third year of his age. 

After Mr. Bowen’s death in 1806, his 
third son, Clarence W. Bowen, became 
the publisher and later the owner of THE 
INDEPENDENT, while I assumed the posi- 
tion of editor. It is only just to say for 
Mr. C. W. Bowen, now that he retires 
from long and arduous labor—for he was 
with THE INDEPENDENT twenty-two. 
years before his father’s death—that he 
has maintained always the highest ideals 
of editorial independence. He has been 
careful never to allow the interests of 
the publishing office to affect the editorial 
conduct of the magazine. His chief 
desire has been that it might be worthy 


. of its name, organ of no party, but free 


to tell the very truth honestly and to sup- 
port it both intelligently and strongly. 
It has been influence more than money 
that he has sought. To the business of 
THE INDEPENDENT he has given his in- 
herited energy, and with success. Dur- 
-ing these thirty-eight years not a clerk, 
not an office errand boy has ever heard a 
harsh word from him, not one that failed 
of considerate courtesy. I do not believe 
that he seeks rest, but am confident that 
he will give his time largely to the his- 
torical studies in which he first earned 
his degree of Doctor of Philosophy and 
to the American Historical Associaticn, 
of which he has long been treasurer. His 
authority now passes to his nephew, son 
of Judge George C. Holt, of the U. S. 
District Court of New York, and grand- 
son of Henry C. Bowen. He has been 
my associate for eighteen years, most of 
the time as office editor. It may not be 
seemly for me here to express my warm 
regard for him, but the public knows his 
deep interest in moral questions of public 
import, and the readers of this journal 
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dio not know how much they owe to his 
intelligent initiative in its conduct. Tome 
it is a matter of the greatest satisfaction 
to be assured that under this third regime 
there will be no break in the determina- 
tion to wed progress with faith in God 
and man and speed the day when the 
spindles of the Fates shall decree peace 
between the nations and equal justice be- 
tween man and man. 

As I recall the sixty-four years during 
which I have been a reader of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT—for its first issue came to 
my father’s home—and particularly the 
years that I have been connected with it 
and known every one of the many mem- 
bers of its editorial staff, it is pleasant 
to recall the good and victorious causes 
which it has championed. It was right 
on the subject of slavery, and when 
slavery perished it stood stoutly for the 
freedman, as it still stands for justice to 
his children. It has stood for the sub- 
stance of faith shown in service rather 
than for the niceties of creed; not care- 
less of intellectual sanity, but caring more 
for Christian character than for the 
formulas on which good men differ ; and 
it has seen year by year more freedom 
and more charity. It has sought unity 
in the Church and has been gratified by 
the successful federation of the Churches. 
It defended evolution when it was not 


popular, but that contest is long past. It 
has fought strongly for woman suffrage. 
and lives to see women’s votes counted 
for the President in half a dozen States, 
and more to follow. It supported the 
annexation of San Domingo under Presi- 
dent Grant, and tho that failed it has 
since seen Samoa, Guam, Porto Rico, 
tne Philippines and Hawaii brought un- 
der our beneficent flag. It has taken a 
deep interest in peace and arbitration, 
and glories in the conferences of The 
Hague. In every movement for the 
betterment of the conditions of labor it 
has taken its part. Not less is it proud 
of what it has sought even where success 
is delayed, as in equal justice for the 
struggling races, yellow or black, which 
arrogance calls inferior. Till the Golden 
Age arrives, so long as science is making 
fresh discoveries and invention is revolu- 
tionizing industry, and speedier trans- 
portation is annexing suburbs and frat- 
ernizing the nations, so long as patriot- 
ism shall seek to fight corruption at home 
rather than foes abroad, and militant 
charity shall have hot quarrel with greed 
and oppression, so long and till then may 
THE INDEPENDENT gently, graciously 
help the erring and weak and wield the 
two-handed engine of valorous truth 
against the strong and wrong. 
New York City. 


Autumnal Leaves 


BY EDWARD N. POMEROY 


No more ye sway and shimmer in the sky, . 
In happy fellowship together bound, 
But swirl and scatter o’er the alien ground, 
Strange to each other in adversity. 
Forgotten is the amorous melody 
That, in the equinoctial roar, was drowned, 


As up and down ye wander, sorrow-crowned, 
Like Jephthah’s daughter who must childless die. 
Yet, as the stars unquenched, unflickering, burn 

While daylight chases darkness round the sphere, 
The germ of life in dissolution’s urn 

heeds not the pressure of its swathings sere ; 
And ever, as aforetime, shall return 

The efflorescence of the opening year. 

WELLEsLey, Mass, 














Turkey 


at Bay 


BY HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


InstRUcTOR IN RoBert COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


VERY month of the 
year is interesting 
at Constaitinople. 
There is always 
“something doing.” 
If it is not a parlia- 
mentary crisis, fall 
of Cabinet or new 
Albanian __revolu- 
tion, it is another 

revolt in the Yemen or Hauran, more 
massacres in Asia Minor, or fresh 
bomb outrages and terrorism in Mace- 
donia. When wars themselves become 
commonplace and rumors of wars are 
lacking, and we-get tired of reading 
about disturbances in the provinces, chol- 
era terrifies us, an earthquake shakes us, 
or a big fire in Stamboul satisfies our 
appetite for excitement. 

But this month of October, in the year 
of our Lord 1912, promises to be mem- 
orable in the annals of Constantinople. 
For Turkey is at bay. Her envoys are 
treating with Italy for a peace that will 
rob her of the last vestige of her African 
possessions and destroy forever her in- 
fluence in the A®gean Sea. Bulgaria, 
Greece, Servia and Montenegro are 
united in the supreme effort to drive the 
Turkish flag back to the walls of Con- 
stantinople. Crete has once more pro- 
claimed her union with Greece, and Cre- 
tan deputies are in Athens waiting for 
admittance to the Hellenic Parliament. 
Rhodes is in the hands of Italy. In Sa- 
mos the Turkish troops are besieged by 
the islanders in insurrection. The other 
islands have expelled their Turkish offi- 
cials. The covetous eyes of Austria see 
the waters of the A‘gean glimmering 
beyond Salonika, and Russia’s fleet is 
hovering around the Black Sea entrance 
of the Bosphorus. 

A year ago I wrote in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT that the declaration of war by Italy 
created no excitement in Constantinople, 
and that the Turks seemed to have no 
real animosity against the Italians. This 








same calm indifference has existed thru- 
out the year. The question of Tripoli 
has not affected the Turks vitally. Even 
the bombardment and closing of the, Dar- 
danelles created only a momentary ex- 
citement in Constantinople. Thruout 
Turkey the whole Tripolitan war has not 
affected the people in any noticeable de- 
gree. . The signing of the treaty of peace 
passes without comment. 

In sharp contrast, however, to the ef- 
fect produced by the ultimatum of Italy 
is the feeling in regard to the mobiliza- 
tion of the Balkan states and their con- 
certed action against Turkey. The enthu- 
siasm for a Balkan war is as vehement 
as it is instantaneous. The confidencé 
in the invincibility of the Turkish armies 
is unwavering. Every one is happy. For 
a year the Turks—that is, the “men in 
the street” among them—have wanted a 
war with Bulgaria and Greece. That 
these states have taken the initiative is 
news almost too good to be true. Dem- 
onstrations of great magnitude are being 
made daily, and systematic recruiting is 
being carried on in the city and in the 
Bosphorus villages. Every one is volun- 
teering. For the past week passenger 
service has been suspended on the rail- 
ways, and troops are being sent to the 
Bulgarian and Grecian frontiers. Horses 
and wagons and stores of provisions are 
requisitioned, and every one feels that 
war is in the air. In this city of poor 
tramway service the lack of cabs is a 
serious matter, and if you do not care to 
walk you have to stay at home. State 
of siege has been proclaimed, and busi- 
ness is at a standstill, But the worst fea- 
ture of the situation is the awakening of 
religious fanaticism, which, if Turkey is 
defeated in the field, may lead to deplor- 
able and awful events here. 

Only the inability of the Balkan states 
to meet on common ground has post- 
poned this war so long. In 1897 and in 
1903 Turkey’s neighbors had their op- 
portunity, but they could not take advan- 
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A WAR MEETING IN THE HIPPODROME SQUARE, CONSTANTINOPLE 


tage of it. Rival racial and economic 
claims in Macedonia seemed to make the 
Christian states worse enemies of each 
other than of Turkey. But since then 
there has been a steady improvement, 
and I have noticed for several years that 
Bulgaria and Greece have been making 
every effort to come to an understand- 
ing. Much credit must be given to the 
Bulgarian leaders for their good will and 
common sense in viewing the Macedo- 
nian problem. Two years ago I was 
present at the memorable meeting on the 
Acropolis in Athens, when 300 Bulgari- 
an students were féted by the Greeks. 
Speeches made then were a prophecy of 
present events. Servia, desperate since 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina revealed to her the peril of annihi- 
lation by Austria which ever menaces 
her, has thrown herself into the arms of 
Bulgaria. But the chief credit of the 
Balkan confederation must go to Mr. 
Venizelos, the ex-Cretan patriot, who is 
now Prime Minister of Greece. He is 
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one of the most astute-statesmen of our 
age, and is equally able in the manage- 
ment of internal and external affairs. 
For three years he has worked with Rus- 
sia and Austria, and was successful last 
spring in convincing Emperor William 
of Germany that a Balkan war was in- 
evitable. 

United in what they consider a holy 
cause, Greece, Bulgaria, Servia and 
Montenegro will never rest until they 
have secured fundamental changes in the 
administration of Macedonia. The hor- 
ror and hopelessness of Turkish rule in 
Macedonia cannot be told. You have to 
see with your own eyes to comprehend. 
All the efforts of the great Powers to 
ameliorate the condition of Christians in 
this unhappy country have been in vain. 
Ever since the Crimean War Turkey has 
been making promises and passing laws. 
The futility of European diplomacy at 
the Sublime Porte can be proved merely 
by reading the record of over thirty de- 
crees, laws and projects of laws—none 
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have 


of them ever carried out—which 
been thrown from time to time as a sop 
to appease the clamoring ambassadors. 
A leading Bulgarian recently said to me: 
“No assurance from the European chan- 


celleries can mean anything to us. The 
diplomats have come to be contemptible 
and ridiculous in our eyes. Our situa- 
tion is like that of Italy after Solferino. 
We must reject all counsels of the. Pow- 
ers and rely upon ourselves.” 

Four years of “constitutional” govern- 
ment have accentuated the miseries of 
the Macedonians. The past year has 
been worse than the darkest days of the 
Hamidian regime. I went thru Mace- 
donia last month from the Servian fron- 
tier to Salonika and from Salonika to 
Adrianople. All along the railway line 
soldiers are stationed. Near every bridge 
and tunnel permanent guardhouses have 
been built. On every train a baggage 
car directly behind the engine carries its 
soldiers with loaded rifles. Your pass- 


port is demanded frequently. Your com- 
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partment is examined for hidden bombs. 
In the villages assassinations are com- 
mon on the open street. No man dares 
to go to his farm. Anarchy, extortion, 
murder and licentious cruelty are the or- 
der of the day. The Balkan states are 
full of refugees who have come over to 
tell their tale of atrocities. Greece, Bul- 
garia, Servia and Montenegro have been 
seeing in their dreams for thirty years 
the man from Macedonia calling them to 
help him. They can endure no longer. 
All the pitiful subterfuges of diplomacy 
are nothing, now that the call of blood 
has become too strong to resist. I saw 
some of the demonstrations in Bulgaria 
this last summer. They have their Julia 
Ward Howes, and the songs they are 
singing are not unlike the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 

As for Turkey, she appreciates the vi- 
tal character of this war and knows that 
her European possessions are at stake. 
The Turks have never lost their con- 


tempt for the races which were so long 
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BULGARIAN RESERVISTS OFF FOR THE FRONT 


subject to them, and they do not fear the 
result. 

Created by the aid and favor of the 
great Powers, the small Balkan states 
have always been considered as little 
children who should be good and do what 
they are told. But the little children 
have grown to manhood, have prospered 
wonderfully during a generation of free- 
dom, and—what is most important— 
have developed strong and _ well-disci- 
plined armies... They are ready to fight 
their own battles. No disillusionment 
has been greater than that of the Euro- 
pean Concert during the past month. On 
October 14, by their reply to the remon- 
strances of the Powers, the Balkan states 
declared their emancipation from diplo- 
matic tutelage. 

One hears about “the interests” of the 
Powers in the Near East to the exclusion 
of the interests of the Near Eastern 
states. Bound by ties of blood, and di- 
rectly influenced in their political and 
economic life by their juxtaposition to 
Macedonia, Bulgaria, Greece, Servia and 
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Montenegro have tired of listening to 
the self-interested advice of the Powers, 
who have many irons in the fire in other 
parts of the world, and could well afford 
to forego a little in the Balkan penin- 
sula. 

But special emphasis must be laid upon 
the particular interests of Austria~-Hun- 
gary, which far transcend those of the 
other Powers in the Near East. Eng- 
land has India, Egypt and her many 
other colonial problems; France has her 
African Empire, Russia has her Asiatic 
empire, and Italy is engrossed in Tripoli. 
Germany thinks a great deal these days 
about the Portuguese colonies, but may 
lose her interest in that direction if oil 
proves a successful substitute for coal as 
ship fuel. Even then her attention is 
mainly directed toward Asiatic Turkey, 
which will some day be hers. Austria- 
Hungary, however, has her eyes upon 
the Balkan peninsula, and she realizes 
that, to her, supremacy in the Balkans is 
a question of life and death. 

Nothing is more certain, then, than 














TURKEY 


that Austria will be compelled to inter- 
vene in the Turco-Balkan war. To show 
that such an intervention is an economic 
and _ political becessity. is one purpose of 
this article. 

De loss. of Silesia ‘to. Frederick the 
Great was an event which demonstrated 
that the Hapsburgs must find their fu- 
ture in the East. Maria Teresa and 
Joseph II saw this. If the French Revo- 
lution and Napoleon had not intervened, 
Austria might have found hér inevitable 
destiny a hundred years sooner. But 
Metternich led her back into Europe, and 
Sadowa was the result. Bisgaarck had 
merely repeated the lesson Ww was not 
well enough taught by Frederick. An 
Austria barred from German hegemony, 
must carve out for itself a way to the 
Mediterranean thru a territory of Slav 
subjects, or forever remain in hopeless 
subserviency to Prussianized Germany. 
This is equally true. of’ Hungary. The 
dual monarchy, as it exists today, was 
formed the year after Sadowa, and a pol- 
icy of aggrandizement in the Balkans 
was inaugurated by the common Minis- 


ter for Foreign Affairs, the Hungarian - 


Count Andrassy. 

To comprehend and sympathize with 
Austria-Hungary’s Balkan policy you 
must look at the map and note three 
things: The dual monarchy’s present 


outlet to the world market, the distribu- ° 


tion of population by nationalities, and 
the present Balkan boundaries of this 
conglomerate organization which can 
hardly be called a nation as that term 
is applied to the other countries of 
Europe. 

Let us first examine the economic ne- 
cessity which drives Austria-Hungary 
into the Balkans. 

This is the industrial age, the day of 
the world market, when a nation’s pros- 
perity is largely dependent upon untram- 
meled communication with the out- 
side world. We are developing rail- 
roads; these railroads run to the 
sea or to navigable rivers, and tre- 
mendous sums are being spent upon 
ports. We build and maintain navies to 
protect our commerce, and our greatest 
fear is that of being shut in by a block- 
ade in time of war. For every nation is 
producing either manufactured goods or 
raw materials or food supplies far be- 
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yond its own needs for consumption. 
Austria and Hungary are in a unique po- 
sition. Each has but one port, and these 
are both at the upper end of the Adri- 
atic, Italian-speaking cities, to reach 
which the Austrians and Hungarians 
pass thru large Slav populations. The 
only outlet of the Adriatic is thru the 
Straits of Otranto, one side of which is 
owned by Italy. The other side is in 
European Turkey. At the mouth of the 
Straits Greece holds the Island of Corfu. 
What a, precarious means of communi- 
cation-with the outside world for an em- 
pire of fifty millions! To the east, it is 
true, there is the navigable Danube, but 
to reach the Black Sea hundreds of miles 
of Bulgarian and Rumanian territory 
must be traversed. 

The Austro-Hungarian state railroads 
have pushed from Budapest thru Brod 
and Serajevo to the frontier of the San- 
jak of Novi-Bazar. Sixty miles beyond 
is. Mitrovitza, in the Turkish vilayet 
(province) of Kossova. From Mitro- 
vitza a railroad is already built to join 
the Nisch-Salonika line at Uskub. To 

















ON THE ORIENTAL RAILWAY 


The main feature of the war so far is the struggle ot 
the Bulgars and Turks for the ssession of this 
line, which connects the capitals, eofia and Constan- 
tinople, and passes thru Adrianople. 
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build up those sixty miles, and to be as- 
sured of the friendly control of the coun- 
try thru which the railroad passes from 
the Bosnian frontier to Salonika—that is 
the economic side of Austrian policy in 
the Balkans. 

The political considerations which may 
lead to an armed intervention of Austria- 
Hungary in the present war are most 
potent. One-half of the population of 
the dual monarchy is Slav, and only by a 
clever division have the Teutons and 
Hungarians been able to rule the coun- 
try since the days of parliaments. Aus- 
tria holds the Poles and Ruthenians in 
the long narrow strip of Galicia, pressed 
in by the Hungarians on the south, the 
Rumanians on the east, and: their Rus- 
sian brethren on the north, Her Bohe- 
mians and Moravians are surrounded by 
Germans. Her Slovaks are nicely di- 
vided with Hungary. Her Slovenes are 
hemmed in by Italians and Ladins. But 
her million Serbo-Croats and Hungary’s 
three millions, to which must be added 
the two millions of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina held in common as a Reichsland, 
make a compact body of six millions, 


whose geographical position is a menace 


to the future of Austria-Hungary so 
_ long as she is not the dominant power in 
“the Balkan peninsula. 

Why? There are two cogent reasons. 
The Serbo-Croat population lies between 
Hungary and “the Adriatic, between 
: Austria and her’ Dalmatian coast, be- 
tween both Austria and Hungary and 
Salonika. The Serbo-Croats are the 
same race as the Servians, the Montene- 
grins, the inhabitants of the Sanjak of 
Novibazar, and a large portion of the 
population of the country thru which the 
Salonika railroad passes—at least, as far 
as Uskub. If the Balkan confederation 
is successful in the present war, and the 
states are allowed their own free will in 
the settlement of Macedonian problems, 
a “Greater Servia” comprised of Servia, 
Montenegro, the Sanjak of Novibazar 
, and a portion of Macedonia will not only 
erect a barrier against the Austrian out- 
“let to Salonika, but will also enable the 
“Servians to run a railroad to the Adri- 
atic Sea. That is the first reason. 

There is also another risk in the pres- 
ent situation which the fragilely con- 
structed dual monarchy cannot afford to 
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run. Croatia, so essential even for the 
sole present outlet to the Adriatic, has in 
late years drawn very close to Servia, 
with whom her boundaries march. Cro- 
atia is also limitrophe to her kinsmen of 
Bosnia and Dalmatia. A “Greater Ser- 
via,” with the emancipation of the Mace- 
donians, would bring more than five mil- 
lions of Serbo-Croats into an independ- 
ent kingdom. What would the effect be 
upon the six million adjacent Serbo- 
Croats of Austria-Hungary? I visited 
Croatia last spring and investigated the 
state of feeling in Agram. The hatred 
of the Croatians for the Hungarians is 
beyond expression, and they realize that 
their geographical position makes Aus- 
tria support Hungary in refusing them 
the autonomy to which they have a treaty 
right. I have no hesitation in asserting 
that Servian success in the present war 
with Turkey would give rise to a sepa- 
ratist movement, which might prove fatal 
to the stability of Austria-Hungary. 
What, then, will Franz Joseph and his 
ministers do, or rather what must they 
do in the present crisis? Now that the 
war has started they cannot allow Tur- 
key to crush the Balkan states. For Vi- 
enna knows that St. Petersburg would 
not stand idle. During the summer, from 
one end of Russia to the other, I asked 
the question: “What would happen if 
the Turks occupied Sofia in the coming 
war?” “We should go to Constantino- 
ple,” was the invariable and unhesitating 
response. Nor can Austria allow the 
Salkan states, by their own efforts, to 
crush Turkey. This would be as great a 
disaster for Austria as for Turkey. 
There are three courses open to Aus- 
tria-Hungary if the war begins to go 
against Turkey. She might throw her 
troops into the Sanjak of Novibazar 
and prevent a Servian and Montenegrin 
advance on Uskub. For this service she 
would demand the cession of the San- 
jak of Novibazar, reforms in Mecedo- 
nian administration, and the connection 
of her Bosnian railroad with Salonika 
via Mitrovitza. In event of Turkey 
gaining some decisive battles over the al- 
lied Christian states, she might move with 
Russia to saye the vanquished and still 
demand of Turkey just what she could 
ask in the opposite situation. She could 
base her claim upon the same grounds 
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as those of England when she secured 
Cyprus after the Russo-Turkish war of 
1878. 

The third, and rashest course, is inde- 
pendent of the course of events in the 
war. It would be to make the.dash for 
Salonika now. Attractive as it looks, 
this is hardly feasible at present. For it 


Home Industries 


BY FLORENCE 


OME time during the same year the 
world lost William Morris, that 
great spirit of the early craft 

movement, there gathered together one 
sunny afternoon, in one of Massachu- 
setts’s oldest and most beautiful towns, a 
handful of women who loved to work 
with both brains and hands. It seems 
that one day a matron of Old Deerfield, 
inspired by the beauty of design and tex- 
ture of some old embroideries in the 
town’s Memorial Hall, tried to repro- 
duce them herself. She was successful, 
and spread her enthusiasm to others. 
Then followed the first organized indus- 
try in the village, “The Society of Blue 
and White Needlework,’ whose object 
was “the revival of the household em- 
broideries that were brought over by the 
early colonists and kept true to the Eng- 
lish tradition of design until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century.” 

This small beginning was immediately 
followed by other efforts to restore to the 
home its half-forgotten industries of past 
generations. The village people will tell 
you that the movement was spontaneous. 
Undoubtedly this is true, yet there was 
no one who was willing to affirm posi- 
tively that the teachings of Morris had 
not in some way been wafted from over 
the seas. Whatever may be the theoret- 
ical causes of this “spontaneous move- 
ment,” we may be certain that the motive 
power lay in an inherited love of indus- 
trial work fostered by intense patriotism. 
Perhaps it is only in such a village as 
Old Deerfield, where the principal indus- 
try of the men is farming, that a reac- 
tionary movement could have sprung 
into life. Nothing except a trolley, 
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would practically mean the annihilation 
of Servia, and necessitate a readjust- 
ment into a triple monarchy with a Slav 
member. But how could Hungary keep 
her hold on Fiume and Zimony? What 
division of spoils would satisfy Bulgaria 
and Greece? And would the Russian 
bear stay in his winter quarters? 


CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 


in Old Deerfield 


K. GRISWOLD 


which breaks the stillness every half 
hour, and a tearoom, savor of modernity. 
All else is of the past ; even time is meas- 
ured from the Indian massacres. Could 
trees speak, the elms that flank the street 
could teach this generation so easily all 
they are endeavoring to pick out by 
threads woven by ancestors. The houses 
—homesteads they are called—are hos- 
pitably square, with rooms on each side 
the quaintest of doors, which open into 
two, sometimes three, sections, longitu- 
dinally. Paint seems to be little in de- 
mand, hence nature has put her own col- 
oring On boards and shingles. Most of 
the homes from the day they were built 
have been handed down from “sire to 
son” until the present day. The people 
of Old Deerfield keep alive the heroism 
and tradition of the past. Scarcely may 
one go a hundred feet without stopping 
to read the inscriptions on the simple 
granite stones commemorating patriotic 
acts of ancestors. The atmosphere of 
this little town of a few over two thou- 
sand souls would make possible a move- 
ment to return to the house what it lost 
when the factory system rose in power. 
The sturdy, intelligent character of its 
native population has made that move- 
ment a success. 

With certain concessions to the exi- 
gencies of a modern household, the in- 
dustries are carried on very much as they 
were in the days when machinery was 
unknown. Each family specializes in 
one industry, working individually and 
independently, but with the spirit of co- 
operation. These people have simply 
returned to their original crafts. Fifty 
years ago the housewife used to buy 
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palm leaves at the general store. How 
they happened to be there for sale, or 
from where they came, no one seems to 
know. In spare moments she braided 
the palm into hats for her family first, 
and, as money was scarce and the hats 
found a ready sale in the store, she 
braided more, which she exchanged for 
groceries. There were a few old ladies 
in Deerfield who had been taught the 
craft in their youth. Thev were hunted 
up and a “braiding bee’ was arranged 
where the young fingers were again 
taught by the experienced, and a beauti- 
ful industry of the past again became an 
active reality. This developed very nat- 
urally into basket making. First the 
small baskets of finely braided palm, 
corn-husks and native grasses were 
made; later the heavier and more sub- 
stantial wood and carrying baskets. To- 
day the ‘‘Pocuntuck basket makers” have 
a national reputation in their particular 
craft. 

The popularity of the Colonial house 


—— 
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has brought about a demand for Colonial 
furniture and drapery. The last and 
most perishable, the work of the loom 
and knitting needles was peculiarly the 
woman’s contribution to the adornment 
of the house. With the fastidious, an 
anachronism in furnishing is not toler- 
ated, consequently interior decorators 
have been put to their wits’ end to supply 
this demand. The problem of furniture 
was not so difficult. Excellent models 
still existed, but with the draperies lay 
the problem. Linen and cotton wear out, 
and handiwork in most cases had been 
replaced by machine made articles. Ifa 
coverlet to fit the high-poster could be 
found in some careful family willing to 
part with a treasured heirloom, there was 
no “tester” to match, neither were there 
bureau or stand covers of the same tex- 
ture and pattern. To remedy this de- 
fect in supply, the interior decorators 
had to discover some one who could still 
remember the stitches taught them by 
grandmothers. Here again the revived 
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WORKERS IN “BLUE-WHITE” EMBROIDERY 
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work of the women in Old Deerfield was 
destined to play an important part. 
When the industries were reinstated 
in the home, there were found in old 
barns a few hand looms that could be 
made workable. These were brought out 
and set up in the house, and the old la- 
dies, who remembered how to use them, 
again taught younger fingers. Bed- 
spreads woven as they were a hundred 
years ago have found a ready sale. Knit- 
ting needles have also been brought into 
play to make the edgings for curtains, 
the bedspreads and testers. Old stitches 
that great-grandmothers gave the pictur- 
esque names of Moonshine and Matri- 
mony are wrought in linen and cotton. 
For the old candlestand, with its hand- 
made, hand-decorated cover, Deerfield 
also supplies the bayberry candle, soft in 
color and fragrant, made by the same 
process and in molds of generations past. 
Floor coverings are also made by these 
women. Rag rugs, the braided and 
hand-sewed, and also the larger strips 
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made on the loom, are produced. 

“Is a revival of the home industries 
practical?” is a question that naturally 
arises. The women of Deerfield—and 
they should know, for their work is no 
longer in an experimental stage—answer 
in the affirmative. They have no theo- 
retical interest in the craft movement as 
a movement. There is nothing senti- 
mental in their work except that it may 
have had an inspirational start in patri- 
otism. Work to them is the normal ex- 
pression of self. The women are true to 
the tradition bred in their bones, they are 
home makers, mothers, housewives ; what 
leisure they have is given to productive 
industrial work which has a marketable 
value. From physical, social and eco- 
nomic standpoints they are performing 
their full duty to society. Here at least 
we do not hear that plaintive and reiter- 
ated cry of present day women, that the 
work of the home has been taken from 
them. 

In no way will the Deerfield women 
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permit their work to be commercialized. 
Their patterns, designs, looms and meth- 
ods of work are as free from copyright 
as they were in the days of their ances- 
tors. Their dyes are made by no secret 
process. They are all skilled workmen, 
specialists in their particular trade, not 
in any one particular part of that trade. 
Aside from the artistic interest and per- 
sonal pride to turn out a perfect piece of 
work which is natural to a good crafts- 
man, they care little whether or not their 
work is carried on after they lay it 
down. There is no apprenticeship sys- 
tem. They gladly and willingly teach 
their trade to any one who may care to 
learn. They have no trade secrets. Mrs. 
Henry, who is secretary of one of the 
guilds and knits wonderful counterpanes 
and bedtesters in the Matrimony stitch, 
a happy, charming, elderly woman with 
the pinkest of cheeks, answered to the 
query of who will carry on your industry : 
“Bless you, my dear, I do not know nor 
care; any one may who will,” 


STEBBINS HOMESTEAD ON THE RIGHT 


Do the home industries pay? 
the women answer, “Yes and no.” 
love our work, it takes up our spare time 
and gives us money which we may call 


Here 
“We 


our own. As we do it with our house- 
hold duties, we feel repaid for our time 
and energy. If you are looking for a 
large income, no.” It is rather a delicate 
thing to be specific and inquire into the 
personal income of any one, particularly 
when that person is a dignified, self-re- 
specting, independent woman; but she 
understood the honest motive back of the 
question, which she was free to answer 
without giving offense, if she refused. 
Her sense of altruism, a desire to be of 
service to others, overcame her natural 
feeling of reserve. She replied: “One 
woman among us, who makes an article 
for which there is rather a steady de- 
mand, averages forty dollars a month. 
Of course, you understand she does that 
work only in her spare time.” This 
amount may be contrasted with the aver- 
age weekly wage of $7.72 in Massachu- 
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setts of a woman weaver who works 
fifty-eight hours a week in a factory. 

One of the difficulties of home produc- 
tion is that of supply and demand. If 
there is sickness, death or any of the 
minor ills and worries of life, the burden 
of which seems to fall to the woman now 
as it has in the past, her productive work 
is interfered with, and naturally her out- 
put is less. 
there should come a sudden demand for 
her work she could not fill it. The wo- 
men of Deerfield refuse to be either over- 
worked or work under a nervous strain. 
Here she differs from her highly special- 
ized, unfortunate sister who is the vic- 
tim of the factory system. This fluctua- 
tion has made the women unwilling to 
place agencies in any of the large cities. 
“We need no more advertising. Thru 
the exhibition of our work here and mail 
orders we are able to sell all we can com- 
fortably produce,” they will tell you. 

A sympathetic study of a successful 
industrial community of hand workers in 
the home helps to solve many economic 
problems that are worrying present day 
reformers, both men and women. In the 
first place, Deerfield has neither a very 
rich nor a very poor population. There 
are no great capitalists, for all are labor- 
ers with capital invested in their tools. 
Class distinctions are unknown, hence 
there is no need for an unnatural “class 
consciousness.” Every woman is a 
skilled worker in her trade, controlling 
her hours of labor, place of work and 
output. She is not parasitic, her work 
has not been taken from her, she has no 
“boss” and is not being exploited. She 
knows the joy of work. Her needs are 


If at this particular time - 
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few and life simple, free, full and well 
rounded. There are no “unions,” the 
various occupations being very loosely 
bound together by a guild known as The 
Deerfield Society of Arts and Crafts. 
The work is personal, individual, with a 
high standard, but the keynote of all is 
co-operation. First, co-operation within 
the home. Here the woman is doing her 
full share, performing her natural func- 
tion of motherhood and home maker, 
working beside her farmer husband for 
the support and upbuilding of the fam- 
ily. Co-operation in the community thru 
her productive work, which, while she 
maintains her own initiative and individ- 
uality, she realizes fully that it is only by 
working harmoniously together can they 
both attain the best results. 

Ts the success of the Deerfield workers 
worth anything to modern industrial and 
economic theory? That must be judged 
individually. The constituents of an 
ideal society differ with people and are 
often as far apart as the poles of the 
earth. The people of Old Deerfield did 
not start out to prove a theory, As well 
educated, cultured Americans, they sim- 
ply sought to express themselves. Un- 
consciously perhaps these women realized 
that a full and happy life was to be 
gained thru the union of working with 
both the intellect and hands. With them, 
as with the world at large, a divorce was 
in progress; but they averted such a ca- 
tastrophe. William Morris prophesied 
that “one day we shall win back art again 
to our daily labor, win back art, that is 
to say, pleasure of life to the people.” 
This prophecy at least they have made a 
reality. 


New Yorx City. 

















A Visit to G. K. C. 


BY B. RUSSELL HERTS 


Epitor or THe INTERNATIONAL, 


lage, forty minutes out of Lon- 


B “taze, forty mis is the little vil- 


don, where the arch cleverist of 
his age resides. Coming to it, as I did, 
at night, I saw only the glimmering sta- 
tion and the stone railway bridges, the 
houses near and far as I passed in my 
cab, and finally the ivy-netted cottage 
approached by stony steps reared beside 
possibly medieval, but delicate and thriv- 
ing flower beds, in which dwell both the 
Chestertons. 

I speak quite justly of the Chestertons, 
Gilbert Keith and Frances, his wife. A 
very famous literary personage in Eng- 
land has told me that without the one 
there could not have been the other. My 
visit led me to believe as much. 

I was left by a sprightly, possibly or- 
thodox maid in a parlor hung with prints 
and water colors—good ones—and man- 
teled with books in a revolving case and 
pretty little vases partly filled with 


flowers. But very soon came the tremen 
dous person I was there to visit. 

I had expected a large man. I had 
heen told and prepared. But seeing him, 
I gave a little inward gasp. Chesterton 
is enormous. His head is massive, his 
hair thick, his neck fat, his belly capa- 
cious, and he must be six feet three in 
height. I was a pigmy in the left-handed 
grasp of a giant. I saw the right hand, 
dangling helplessly in its sling. For 
only a day or two before, the medieval 
gardener had left a medieval tub before 
the medieval door step on which the 
world’s sublimest propagandist of medie- 
valism was forced to march forth, into 
the open and modernity. In this case 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall and 
the broken right arm was a relic. The 
Weekly Illustrated News still gets its 
medieval page, but this is now being 
quite modernly dictated. 

Chesterton I found no heretic in hos- 





“OUR YOUNG MEN HAVE NO MONEY—AND EVEN OUR OLDER MEN ARE PRETTY DICKY” 
Did Mr. Chesterton use John Masefield as his model for the seated figure? 
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GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


pitality. I was gathered glowingly into 
the larger dining room, and there we pro- 
ceeded at once to feasting on appro- 
priately named Benedictine and cigars 
that were no doubt called Franciscans, 
tho, as they were without wrappers, I 
cannot be sure. 

We discoursed as we drank our cordial 
from appropriately capacious tumblers. 


Shall I truthfully confess to the utter- 
ance of ninety’ words from _half-past 
eight till half-past ten? That surely does 
not impugn the master conversationalist’s 
abilities. 

Chesterton is a phrase maker of rare, 
quick wit and jollyhumor. You readers of 
him could have guessed it—that his talk 
is but a slightly milder literacy just as 
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his writing is but a sublimated conversa- 
tion. He talks well and much, humorous- 
ly, sincerely and very tolerantly. And 
listening to him, you realize that no one 
could possibly be a jollier, pleasanter 
companion. 

“Even if the majority of people in a 
generation get away from the normal, as 
they do today, we must not forget the 
line of conduct that is normal to history 
and the race. We must not take the ex- 
ception and try to make the average live 
up to it.” 

This is not exactly what he said—he 
may have said something clever—but 
this is what has remained in my memory 
as the sense of his speech. It struck me 
as an unusually excellent and brief ex- 
pression of the real Chesterton, of every- 
thing that he stands for and all that he 
means. It could be applied to marriage. 
to government, to social intercourse and 
art, and I do not think he has exnressed 
it quite so clearly elsewhere. 

“The difference between man and wo- 
man is responsible for almost everything 
that has ever happened,” he said. “We 
must realize that when we try to make 
man and woman alike.” 

That, again, suggests the value of 
Chesterton’s eternal questioning of all 
progressivism to the progressives them- 





“I AM LEAN AND SPRIGHTLY.” 
Another of Mr. Chesterton’s British lions 
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THE STOUTER FIGURE REPRESENTS 
SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


selves. They must answer him before 
they can sensibly proceed. They must 
know whether they want things to hap- 
pen differently in the future and they 
must try to know and face the vast effect 
on all events that sexual equality will 
have. « . « 

For the first time I learned of Chester- 
ton’s expeditions into the graphic arts’ 
domain. He had always scribbled hob- 
goblins and gargoyles and demons on his 
manuscript. But a few years ago he 
prepared a bouquet of cartoons, political 
and otherwise, some of which were used 
for a tract, Hilaire Belloc’s, a few copies 
of which were issued by a publisher and 
possibly some sold. A few of the un- 
published pencil drawings he allowed me 
to take with me, and they are gloriously 
characteristic of his jollity—as you see. 
Mrs. Chesterton, who was curled up on a 
stool in the fireplace during our first 
three glasses, left to fetch the drawings, 
and medievally wifelike admired them 
and frowned when I criticised. 

Two hours with the man removes for 
all time one’s allegiance to the current 
folly of believing that Chesterton’s ideas 
are jokes. His point of view may be 
ridiculed, but his sincerity is anythine 
but ridiculous. “St. Augustine and the 
rest thought as I do, but then it wasn’t 
customary to write humorously,” is his 
explanation. His paradoxes are perfora- 
tions in our paper civilization. 

New York City, 
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THE spear hath gone too deep: uplift me, friends, 
That my last look upon the earth be clear. 
T leave you on a disenchanted world, 
Whence I am not unwilling to depart. 
T would not tarry amid groves awaked 
From the old mystery. and awe of leaves, 
And sudden lights of beautiful faces, 
Startled in holy greenness, or from forms 
Naked, from pools disturbed, that dripping flee ; 
A grave and gentle spirit, powerful, 
Hath brought in on us gray reality; 
Making that beauty like a moon at dawn. 
And the voice hath passed from the waves, the lamentation. 
The human music from the A“gean thrown. 
Ah, stricken are the horses of the Sun, 
Faded is all the glory of Aurora; 
Thunder is but a noise that was a voice. 
Do ye not hear them still, the older gods, 

- Not all withdrawn, tho sadly all withdrawing, 
With melancholy soft departing voices? 
All dispossessed, discrowned, deposed, dispersed ! 
And yet, no lord of thunder or of flame, 
Making this earth a second Semele, 
Hath done this thing. A figure whist and still, 
With woman-touch for all these troubled brows, 
And healing whispers for humanity, 
Wandering. but for a few followers, 
Alone, and with no legions from the West, 
Hath changed the ancient order of the world. 
And yet I feel, even to the very bones, 
This newer glory given to the world; 
This sighing splendor and this ray of tears, 
The upward laboring and the thorny path, 
Ending—who knows ?—in far invisible peace. 
T can appraise, tho with an alien will, 
The sweat of blood, the thirst upon. the tree, 
The death, that called the dead out of their graves, 
To wander. unrecognized, the streets. 
T acquiesce, I bow down, and I pass. 
O thou hast conquered, Galilean! I 

_ Have fought my last against thee and I yield. 
But ah, my frighted woods and emptied groves, 
Unhaunted meres, and thou great ocean dumb! 
Lo friends, one leans above me as I die, 
The tender aspect of my Conqueror. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Early Marriage 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D. 


[By the courtesy of Dr. Eliot and The Harvard Alumni Bulletin we are allowed tc 
publish the address made to the freshmen of Harvard University by the distinguished ex- 


president. 





T is sixty-three years, gen- 
tlemen, since I stood 
where you stand now. 
As I look back over that 
long stretch in my life I 
see it filled day by day 
with the duties and en- 
joyments of the passing 
moment; and I wish 

that I had reflected more on things 
past, and looked forward more to 
things future. It seems to me that 
many healthy, active men have this 
defect in the conduct of their daily lives, 
and especially that they are apt not to 
lay out beforehand their own ideal 
career. Many young men, standing as 
you now stand on the threshold of what 
we hope is to be a useful and happy life, 
seldom look ahead, seldom use their im- 
agination with regard to their own 
future lives, laying them out, in broad 
lines, of course, but clearly enough to de- 
fine to themselves what they are going to 
aim at, what they hope for, what they 
mean to be. 

In regard to your college life, that 
process of looking ahead begins now; be- 
cause under some new good rules about 
the administration of the elective system 
you are expected to shape at the start 
your whole career in college, and to 
make the choice of studies which will de- 
termine that career. Make a deliberate 
and far-seeing choice in accordance with 
your tastes and wishes, and your reason- 
able expectation of success and enjoy- 
ment. In the choice of your studies do 
not omit to take account of your own 
expectations of enjoyment in your work; 
because your satisfaction in life is going 
to depend largely on your enjoyment of 
your habitual labors. Many young peo- 
ple think that it must be pleasures that 
tell most toward enjoyment of life; but 
that is not the fact, If you will allow an 
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The unusualness of the subject and the admirable method of its presentation 
make this address a matter of interest to the public. 


We discuss it elsewhere.—EprrTor. ] 


old man to testify on that subject, I can 
assure you that the main satisfactions of 
life come thru hard work which one en- 
joys. Major Higginson has told you 
that a large part of that enjoyable work 
will be work for others. Look forward, 
then, to the profession you are going to 
follow, remembering that nowadays 
many kinds of business provide a highly 
intellectual profession. Be guided in 
your choice by your own convictions 
about the kind of work you like, the kind 
of employment which itself supplies you 
with a strong motive for strenuous and 
constant exertion. I am sure that after 
but a little experience you will find that 
Major Higginson is right; and that 
altruism is an important element in the 
enjoyment of most kinds of work. This 
looking for the work you love, this look- 
ing for the profession you are going to 
enjoy all your life, will carry you some 
distance ahead from your present stand- 
point. 

But very soon you will be ready to 
practise some profession. Then look 
ahead very sharply ; because the most im- 
portant event in your whole lives should 
then be imminent. Look ahead to mar- 
riage—and I should almost say, the 
sooner the better. It is the fashion 
nowadays among educated young men to 
wait many years before they marry. 
That is a place where the life of the 
highly educated man is inferior to the 
life of the mechanic, operative, farmer or 
farm hand. Postponed marriage is a 
great modern evil in educated society. 
You will hear such conduct justified. 
You will hear some young. man say, “TI 
cannot invite a girl, who has been 
brought up to do nothing for herself, 
and to have every gratification and every 
luxury provided for her, to marrv me, 
until I can earn an income which will 
enable her to live with me in that way.” 











| have two remarks to make about that 
doctrine—that if a girl has been brought 
up in that manner, the sooner she has a 
. chance to live differently the better for 
her ; and secondly, that it is only fair for 
a young man who loves a young woman 
to consult her as to whether or not she 
wishes to marry him before he can earn 
a large income. The young woman has 
a clear right to say a word on that sub- 
ject to the man she loves, and not to be 
obliged to wait till he is thirty- five years 
old before he asks her to marry him. 
This, gentlemen, is a matter of looking 
ahead at a critical point in your lives. 
You are not in the habit, perhaps, of con- 
templating this event of marriage. It 
would be wiser to do so. The sooner 
you begin to think about it the better— 
first, because it will be thinking about the 
most important event in your lives in re- 
spect to the development of your own 
characters and to the happiness not only 
of yourselves, but of the women you will 
marry, and of the family life which will 
normally result. 

This forelooking will bring you on to 
being twenty-six or twenty-eight years 
old at the best. But the years will fly, 
and soon you will find yourselves in the 
presence of little children every day, your 
own children. Look ahead to that situa- 
tion. The very thought will protect you 
from evil-doing and will prepare you for 
the greatest joys of life and the most 
lasting. When that time comes you will 
see how much this happiness surpasses 
all other human joys, and how it is the 
real foundation for the enjoyment of 
work and the earning a living—no mat- 
ter whether the way in which you earn 
your living be in itself satisfactory or 
not. He who has the domestic joys will 
get intense satisfaction even from the 
most monotonous and tiresome employ- 
ment. He will have the satisfaction of 
earning the livelihood of wife and chil- 
dren. 

The years will go on and you will be 
forty to forty-five years of age. To 
what experiences are you going to look 
forward at that period, beyond the loves 
and joys of family life? You ought to 
look forward to and plan for the satis- 
factions that Major Higginson has been 
describing, to the love of the home town 
or city, of the community in which you 
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dwell, of the institutions which have 
served you and which you hope will 
serve your children, of the country 
whose ideals have improved and are im- 
proving the common human lot. You 
will see herein not only high motives for 
active and sympathetic co-operation in 
good works, but also new sources of dur- 
able satisfaction. By the time you are 
forty to forty-five years of age you 
ought to be in position to contribute 
largely to the welfare of the community 
in which you dwell. You, with your 
education and training, ought to be ready 
by that time to do what thousands of 
Harvard men are now doing all over this 
country and all round the world—to be 
serviceable in your day and generation to 
multitudes of people; and this service 
may be rendered in business, in public 
office, in any of the responsible functions 
of civilized communities. 

The time will go on, and you will be 
fifty to sixty years of age. What is there 
in that period that you had better be 
looking forward to? It is time then to 
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be a grandfather, and so to secure an 
immense satisfaction to be added to the 
other joys of human life. Now, the time 
of life when a man will become a grand- 
father is something to be considered long 
beforehand, and you had better begin to 
consider it now. Why? Because the 
time at which a man beconies a grand- 
father is determined—normally, of 
course—by the time at which he marries. 
The postponed marriage has the great 
disadvantage that a man cannot begin to 
enjoy grandchildren till he is almost too 
old to do so completely. A young grand- 
father is a very pleasing object, and one 
oftener seen in the uneducated classes 
and in the barbarous countries, as we call 
them, than among the educated men of 
a civilized country. Look ahead to that 
satisfaction in your later lives. Perhaps 
you are saying to yourselves, “These 
things are, to be sure, desirable; but are 
they attainable by the average man? Is 
there any use in planning for them?” 
They are attainable with health and 
character. “Those things constitute the 
indispensable preparation for continuous 
satisfaction in the kind of life we have 
been describing. Therefore, gentlemen, 
look ahead in regard to the care of your 
bodies. Avoid the vices. Avoid lust. 
And avoid the habitual use of any stimu- 
lating or narcotic drug. And the wider 
my field of observation the more firmly 
I believe that the best rule for the attain- 
ment of health, long life and steady vigor 
is to use no stimulant whatever habitu- 
ally, neither alcohol nor tobacco, neither 
coffee nor tea. Some recent observations 
that I have been enabled to make in the 
East tend toward a possible exception to 
this rule in favor of tea. The Chinese 
and the Japanese make habitual use of 
very weak tea in large quantities, and yet 
have survived by uncounted millions as 
indomitable workers, in spite of the fact 
that they have been subject to famines, 
floods, occasional pestilences, and chronic 
contagions, from which they haye had till 
lately no defense. 


With this same object of preserving a. 


sound mind in a sound body, look ahead 
with regard to athletic sports. It may 
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make some difference to you in the next 
four years, perhaps, if you look ahead 
with regard to athletic sports. Under 
modern stresses athletic sports are an 
indispensable part of young life, and in- 
deed, of sound national life. One of the 
most serious aspects of China at the 
present moment is the absence there of 
all the sports we call “athletic.” Neither 
the educated nor the uneducated Chinese 
have athletic sports in the open air. All 
their sports are of a gambling nature. 
They are sedentary or quiet games of 
chance. That is a national misfortune on 
an immense scale. By looking ahead in- 
regard to athletic sports, I mean, give 
preference to those sports that last, and 
that you can pursue at thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty, seventy and I am beginning to 
hope eighty years of age. You know 
what the lasting sports are—walking, 
rowing, sailing a boat, tennis—any sport 
which can be pursued by the average 
individual all thru life. Lord Bacon says 
that riding horseback is the best recrea- 
tion for men who use their brains. The 
sports that an individual can pursue all 
thru his life are the best ones to learn in 
youth. The wise choice involves looking 
ahead. 

Let me mention one more point about 
looking ahead. It is wisest to hold a 
hopeful ideal of the power of sustained 
enjoyment as life goes on, an enjoyment 
which increases rather than diminishes. 
How common are laments about the in- 
capacities and disabilities of advancing 
years and the shrinkage in pleasures! It 
is true that some pleasures which require 
keen senses do shrink; but, on the other 
hand, the intellectual and moral delights 
increase in intensity as life goes on, and 
many physical satisfactions can be held 
level to the end. Look forward, there- 
fore, to a life which shall grow more and 
more enjoyable as time goes on. That 
expectation corresponds with the facts of 
the normal, healthy life among civilized 
men. It is a delight to look forward to 
it; to anticipate it is in itself a happiness. 

For many reasons, therefore, gentle- 
men, look ahead! 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


Training England’s Future King 


BY SCOTT BOWEN 


HE training of a prince is a vastly 
T different affair today from the 
process of which Machiavelli 
wrote for his Florentine patrons four 
hundred years ago. At any rate, the 
good people who have charge of the 
training of the Prince of Wales, who is 
one day to rule over the British Empire, 
are running his education on different 
lines. 
To begin with, Prince Edward’s edu- 
cation is chiefly supervised by his mother. 
Queen Mary is a 


inherited from his mother, who has been 
heard to say that she never undertakes a 
state function without a severe attack of 
stage fright: Her extremely serious 
sense of the duties of her position, how- 
ever, enables her to overcome it. From 
his nursery days the Prince has been 
under the direct charge of his tutor, Mr. 
Hansell, who has also directed the edu- 
cation of his brothers. Mr. Hansell was 
tutor to Prince Arthur of -Connaught, 
and when thus employed attracted the 
attention of Queen 





strong-minded wo- 
man and there is 
no concealing the 
fact that she is the 
real mistress at 
Buckingham Pal- 
ace. How great 
her influence on 


affairs of state is 


it is hard to say, 
for the King of 
England’s _influ- 
ence is exercised 
in all sorts of de- 
vious ways, but 
there is no doubt 
that she has estab- 
lished herself as 
the arbiter of the 
manners and mor- 
als of English so- 
ciety. King 
George is a good, 





Mary, who decid- 
ed that he was the 
ideal man to bring 
up her boys. Mr. 
Hansell, like the 
Queen, is serious, 
but he is by no 
means what Eng- 
lish schoolboys 
call a “mollycod- 
die” - He is a 
good cricketer, an 
excellent tennis 
player and a first- 
class shot. He has 
thus been able to 
supervise the 
Princes at their 
sports as well as 
in the class room. 

A deep attach- 
ment has sprung 
up between Mr. 








easy-going man 
who would never 
have troubled to 
snub his late father’s gay friends, but 
he is as wax in the hands of his wife, 
whose views on such matters are almost 
puritanical. In certain sections of Eng- 
lish society the King and Queen are re- 
ferred to as “George and the Dragon.” 

With such a mother directing his edu- 
cation it is not to be wondered at that 
the Prince has displayed little taste for 
gaiety or display. As a matter of fact, 
he has no taste for them and is terribly 
shy as well. This shyness, no doubt, is 
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Hansell and his 
charge. So deep 
is it, indeed, that 
Queen Mary became alarmed some 
time ago and tried to separate them. 
She feared that the Prince was grow- 
ing to rely too much on his tu- 
tor, and that the development of 
his character was thus being retarded. 
The Prince, however, displayed unex- 
pected strength of character. He insist- 
ed on his tutor being retained and com- 
pelled even his strong-minded mother to 
yield. This was before the Prince went 
to Osborne for his naval training. No 
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doubt he would have liked to Have taken 
Mr. Hansell with him to Osborne, but 
this was impossible and he did the next 
best thing. He wrote daily letters to his 
tutor, placing all his schoolboy problems 
before him, and asking his advice. In 
the case of a man of less sterling char- 
acter than Mr. Hansell this domination 
might be dangerous, but I have never 
heard it even hinted that he has used his 
pupil’s affection for him to his own ad- 
vantage. Another attempt was made to 
separate the Prince and his tutor when 
the Prince was sent to Paris last summer 
to perfect his French. He was the guest 
of the Marquis of Breteuil, an old friend 
of the late King Edward, who has two 
sons of about the Prince’s age, and one 
would have thought that their compan- 
ionship would have been enough for him. 
He refused point blank to go, however, 
unless Mr. Hansell accompanied him, 
and accompany him Mr. Hansell did. 
An amusing story is told of the cur- 
tailment of Prince Edward’s visit to 
Paris. As a boy one of his heroes was 


King Alfonso, of Spain, who, whatever 
his reputation for gallantry “may be, has 


a real love for children and a gift for 
gaining their affection. Edward has re- 
tained this admiration for Alfonso and 
frequently corresponds’ with him. 
About a month before Edward’s visit to 
Paris was scheduled to end, Alfonso 
wrote to him that he would be passing 
thru Paris on his way to England in a 
few days, and would show him around. 
Edward wrote a letter of boyish delight 
to his mother about Alfonso’s kindness, 
and the next day he received a telegram 
summoning him home at once. Queen 
Mary did not fancy the thought of her 
darling boy seeing the sights of Paris in 
company with Alfonso. of Spain. 

So far every effort has been made to 
keep the education of the Prince as 
democratic as possible. Perhaps it 
would be fairer to say that every effort 
has been made by the King, but that 
many of these efforts have been frus- 
trated by the maternal solicitude of the 
Queen. When the Prince was sent to 
the naval college at Osborne the King 
ordered that he should be treated exactly 
as any other cadet. This was carried to 
the extent of limiting his pocket money 
to the same amount—25 cents a week— 
and it was at first intended that he 
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should occupy a bed in one of the large 
dormitories. This was vetoed, however, 
by the Queen, who insisted that he 
should have his own rooms. 

Much the same plan will be followed 
when he goes up for a term at Oxford 
in a few weeks. The King is desirous 
that he should mix freely with the other 
students, but a special suite of rooms has 
been fitted up for him at Magdalen Col- 
lege, and he is to be accompanied by his ~ 
tutor and by a newly appointed equerry, 
the Hon. William Cadogan. Mr, Cado- 
gan has been an equerry to the Queen 
for some years and knows her views. 

When his term at Oxford is com- 
pleted he will undergo a little military 
training as an officer of hussars. This 
will not, however, bring him much real 
experience of life, for his regiment will 
be stationed in London, and he will live 
at the palace or in a separate establish- 
ment which will be set up for him. 

If all this has given the impression 
that the Prince is weak-minded or 
“backward” it must be corrected. Every 
one who has come in contact with him 
describes him as a boy of charming and 
simple manners. All that can be said is- 
that he knows less of the world and is 
still more of a boy than most young men 
of eighteen in England or America, and 
this is due largely to his mother’s scheme 
of upbringing. No doubt the puritanism 
of his training is largely a reactiqn from 
the laxity with which his grandfather, 
King Edward, was brought up. I de- 
liberately omit the upbringing of his 
father, King George, for he was a sec- 
ond son and was not trained for king- 
ship. It was intended that he should 
become a naval officer, and he had a 
thoro sea training before the death of 
his brother, the late Duke of Clarence, 
made him heir to the throne. It may be 
said, however, that the Duke of Clar- 
ence’s death was hastened by dissipation. 

The Prince is described by those who 
know him as above the average in intel- 
ligence. He is a quick student of mathe- 
matics and science, but he has no taste 
for the classics or for general literature. 
He is quick at learning to read modern 
languages, but his English tongue finds 
it hard to speak them well. He is keenly 
interested in politics, history and the sci- 
ence of government. Until now he has 
had no control over his vast income, and 
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it is not likely that he will have for some 


years to come. As Duke of Cornwall he 
receives from the duchy estates a rev- 
enue of about $500,000 a year. Of 
course, a great deal of this is spent for 
public purposes, but his managers are 
quietly accumulating a snug fortune for 
him. 

Various rumors have been circulated 
from time to time about the Prince’s 
marriage. So far there is no foundation 
for any of them. Queen Mary does not 


want her son to marry too early. There 
was a story about a boy and girl attach- 
ment between him and the Grand Duch- 
ess Olga, daughter of the Czar, but I am 
told that this was set afloat by the 
Prince’s grandmother, Queen Alexan- 
dra, and her sister, the Dowager Em- 
press of Russia, who wished to bring the 
match about. The Prince, so far, has a 
healthy British boy’s contempt for the 
society of girls. 


TLonpon, ENGLAND. 





The Backward 


( 
oS 


Nation ye 


The article by Mr. Theodore Marburg on this subject in THE INDEPENDENT 
of June 20 was based on the supposition that the backward nations can be dealt 
with successfully neither thru treaties nor thru existing Hague institutions, for 
the.reason that such nations lack either the will or ability to live up to treaties 
and to respect the decisions of courts; that, while equals in the eye of interna- 
tional law, they are not equals in point of moral responsibility. It was suggested 
that this problem, including the expansion of the progressive races without war, 
might be dealt with by a commission of the chancelleries of all the enlightened 
Powers, big and little, in the belief that “substantial justice would be done by it, 
just as substantial justice is done under the Federal Government of the United 
States to the individual communities embraced within the scope of its activities.” 
The following is part of the comment upon the plan received by the editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT and by the writer of the article, in response to invitation. 
The eminence of many of the writers and the importance of the replies in them- 
selves justify fuller quotation, but space forbids. The question, what constitutes 
a backward nation, probably cannot be anszvered until this or that nation is guilty 


of specific acts. which stamp it as irresponsible and lawless. 


In view of. the 


_ breaking out of the Balkan war this symposium is most timely.—Eprror. 


Edmund J. James, 


President of the University of Illinois. 


N the article, “The Backward Nation,” 
Mr. Marburg has finally begun to 
go to the very root of one of the 

most difficult questions connected with 
the whole. peace movement. If, in an 
organized society, we find an individual 
who is absolutely opposed to all prog- 
ress, and insists upon his right, real or 
imaginary, for the purpose of thwarting 
progress, we find some way or other of 
getting around him. If he owns a piece 
of ground which the community needs in 
the outworking of its prosperity it will 
take the ground from him; it will dispos- 
sess him by force, tho it give him not 
what he may consider the value of the 
property, but what a jury, constituted 
according to law, may decide that it is 
worth. We may tax him against his will 
for the support of institutions in which 
he does not believe. . . . Now, nations 
or communities, large and small, are un- 
fortunately as stupid and blind some- 
times to their own interests, sometimes 
to the interests of other nations and 
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other communities, as private individuals 
are. There has been a rough way of 
adjusting these things in the course of 
the ages by force, and might has often 
seemed to be the chief element in mak- 
ing right. For the modern world to 
introduce the principle that small na- 
tions, small communities, should be 
neutralized and protected by large com- 
munities in the exercise of their arbitrary 
wills would be to make the progress oi 
civilization in many directions extremely 
difficult and in some almost impossible. 

If we are going to adopt the 
system of arbitration among nations and 
establish the rule of peace, there must be 
some method provided by which the 
right of eminent domain may be exer- 
cised in the interest of the civilized world 
and against recalcitrant nations and 
communities—just as we have worked 
out the same principle in our own society 
in application to individual refusal to 
move with the procession. Mr. Mar- 
burg, so far as I know, is the first man 
among recent writers on this question to 
put his finger upon the very weak point 
in general international arbitrations and 
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to propose some method by which prog- 
ress may continue. 


Urspana, ILL, 
H. F. Guggenheim. 


The backward nation, as Mr. Marburg 
has said, is “an ever-present menace to 
the peace of the world.” In fact, one 
may without too great optimism say that 
it is the only menace to, not perhaps uni- 
versal peace, but to international peace. 
No international war is likely to be car- 
ried on without either real or imaginary 
anticipation of some gain. And the 
backward nation today presents the only 
possibility for a profitable war. 

So the question raised by Mr. Marburg 
and the expedient which he suggests can- 
not be too seriously considered. 

Mr. Marburg apparently, by drawing too 
close a comparison between the policy of 
the Monroe Doctrine and the system of 
influence, undervalues the opposition 
which his scheme would encounter in 
Europe. Americans might gladly assent 
to the suggestion that the United States 
should be able “to shift some of the re- 
sponsibility which it at present has under 


the Monroe Doctrine” upon a disinter- 
ested league which would immediately 


vanish after performing its duties, But 
would not the case be different for Euro- 
peans if the authority of some European 
power over its sphere of influence were 
to be impaired by this disinterested 
league, merely working in the name of 
humanity? Spheres of influence are 
established for the purpose of aggran- 
dizement; the Monroe Doctrine, on the 
other hand, is a political system estab- 
lished for the purpose of self-preserva- 
tion. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


James B. Angell, 


President Emeritus of the University of Michigan, 
formerly U. S. Minister to Turkey. 


While in Turkey I was naturally led 
to study the European concert. Altho it 
has sometimes failed of good results, I 
concluded it had saved Europe a good 
deal of war. And like you I thought 
some of the other American states might 
join us in enforcing the Monroe Doc- 
trine in a useful way. I quite 
sympathize with your suggestions. 


ANN Arsor, Micx. 
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Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 


I agree most heartily with your state- 
ment that wars will not cease until the 
backward nations have reached our level 
of civilization. I can only wish that you 
had expanded the idea. The main causes 
of tension between England and Ger- 
many—so far as these are concrete is- 
sues—are rivalry in Turkey, conflicts 
over Morocco, mutual suspicion with re- 
spect to Asiatic politics, etc. More nega- 
tive instances may be found in the Brit- 
ish control of Egypt and India. Were 
the armies of occupation to be with- 
drawn, anarchy would follow and other 
powers would promptly take the nlace of 
the self-denying English. As to 
the incompatibility of Europeans and 
Asiatics in the same country, do you 
press this home? Is not here one of the 
most potential causes of war now to be 
found in the world? As the years roll 
by, the resentment of Japan against ex- 
clusion from this country, from Canada 
and from Australia (especially the last) 
will go on increasing, and the arbitra- 
ment of the sword may he appealed to 
rather than of The Hague. The 
question of the righteousness of the 
European concert is indeed a large one, 
but on the whole I believe it has done 
more good than harm. . Coming to 
your suggestion of a league of “all the 
Powers where there are just laws ad- 
ministered with a fair approximation of 
justice,” let me say that I am in thoro 
sympathy with such a reorganized con- 
cert, but I doubt if it is practical at this 
time. Your hypothesis assumes that such 
a league will have power to intervene in 
all cases where the concert now does, 
and that such intervention will be toler- 
ated because it will aim at “substantial 
justice.” Will those very nations whose 
conduct may require intervention admit 
that they are backward? . A second 
difficulty will be in getting a dozen or 
fifteen enlightened (?) nations to agree 
upon any line of conduct. The present 
Great Powers will not consent to aban- 
don their hegemony, to admit the lesser 
nations to an equality of counsel, or 
cease to intrigue against each other. . 
Nothing happens in any part of the 
world but England demands the right to 
be consulted lest British interests be af- 
fected. British interests would be af- 
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fected by a general plan of intervention. 

For these reasons I cannot see that 
your idea is practical at the present mo- 
ment, either for forming such a com- 
mittee or for securing for it, if it could 
be formed, any real power or moral au- 
thority. ... In spite of my criticism, 
however, I should be glad if our own 
Government would endeavor to see what 
can be done, to sound other nations. It 
would be an admirable topic in the 
agenda of the Third Peace Conference. 


Western Reserve UNIversity, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Charles Francis Adams, 


Historian. 


I agree with all your points, except 
that you seem to me to avoid the conclu- 
sion which must inevitably follow from 
your premises. You there, for instance, 
speak of some one American nation—we 
will says the United States in the North- 
ern Hemisphere and the Argentine Re- 
public in the Southern Hemisphere—be- 
ing delegated powers to enforce the ad- 
vice of such a combination as you out- 
line, compelling action on the part of 
such “backward nation” in compliance 
with the presumably reasonable recom- 
mendations of a central commission. I 
should greatly question whether it was 
desirable that such authority should in 
any event be delegated ; nor does it seem 
to me that so doing would be necessary. 
As I see it, it would prove itself in prac- 
tice a question of machinery. The issue 
presented would, of course, first be 
formulated by one or more of the Pow- 
ers in question. It would then be sub- 
mitted to a tribunal in the nature of that 
at The Hague. The backward nation in 
question would then be invited to appear 
before this tribunal. The tribunal would 
in due process make its report; and it 
would be communicated to all the parties 
it represented, together with the recom- 
mendations of the tribunal as to how its 
report and recommendations should be 
made effective. It seems to me the 
world has now advanced to that point 
when such a mandate, properly exprest, 
in a firm but kindly way, would work its 
own results. Should it fail to do so, the 
question of its enforcement thru the joint 
action of the Powers from which the 
complaint had emanated would present 
itself. It would then become a practical 
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question which would call into operation 
the diplomatic agencies and the capacity, 
so to speak, of “getting there” on the 
part of the tribunal. On this head no 
general rules could be laid down; but 
the problem must be worked out in an 
effective manner thru the good judg- 
ment and the capacity for accomplishing 
results of those in charge. In this, as in 
other things, something must be left to 
time and the process of natural develop- 
ment. 
Soutn Lincoin, Mass. 


Wiliam R. Manning, 


Adjunct Professor of Spanish-American History 
in the University of Texas. 


It seems that it could hardly avoid 
weakening the hegemony of the United 
States in the affairs of America based on 
the Monroe Doctrine. Even tho the 
United States should reserve, as you 
suggest, the sole right to be commis- 
sioned to carry out the will of the Pow- 
ers in case it should be necessary to in- 
tervene, yet the very fact that the United 
States would have to await the consent 
of the Powers before it could take any 
action, and would be morally bound to 
act at their dictation, would be yielding 
something of the exclusive position it has 
hitherto maintained. . . . How would 
the joint expense be apportioned? 
Would it be according to size of terri- 
tory, population, national wealth or rev- 
enue? Or would it be determined by the 
number of citizens each nation had in the 
troubled state, or by the amount of in- 
vested interests? .. . Who would have 
a right to decide whether a nation were 
a backward nation or not? How would 
the representation on the joint commis- 
sion be determined? .. . If there were 
only one from each state and if any and 
all states should be asked to join could 
not the representatives of the backward 
nations defeat the will of the orderlv na- 
tions? If your plan, or some modifica- 
tion of it, could work properly it would 
be a happy solution of a most vexed 
problem. 

Austin, Tex. 


Edward Lauterbach, ° 
Regent University of the State of New York. 
You set forth the pros and cons so 
fully and so cogently as they affect both 
sides of your unique suggestion as to 
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umake the question of approval or dissent 
extremely difficult. . . . It is difficult to 
conceive of a more solemn agreement 
among the powerful nations than that 
embodied in the Treaty of Berlin, and 
yet not only has that pact been con- 
sistently violated in the respects to which 
you refer, but, so far as regarded back- 
ward Rumania, where its provisions 
might readily have been carried into ef- 
fect, the drastic regulations embodied at 
the suggestion of Disraeli have been 
sneeringly disregarded without protest 
from any of its signatories, altho Ruma- 
nia’s wilful disregard of the rights of the 
Jews, supposed to have been secured, 
was called to the attention of those sig- 
natories in the memorable protest of 
John Hay. 


New York City. 


Edwin Ginn, 
Donor of the World Peace Foundation. 

It would be rather difficult, I fear, to 
get the nations to agree to such a plan 
as Mr. Marburg’s. . I still fee! that 
the best plan is the establishment ot an 
international force composed of a certain 


proportion (say ten per cent.) of the 


present armies and navies, ... Far bet- 
ter to have Mr. Marburg’s plan carried 
out than to have none, for the advan- 
tages would be great; but there is noth- 
ing which will have such permanent re- 
sults looking to the peace of the world 
as education. People must be taught to 
respect the rights of each other national- 
ly as well as individually. .. . 
Boston, Mass, 


General H. M. Chittenden. 


It appears to me to be an exceedingly 
sound diagnosis of this particular situa- 
tion. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Simeon E, Baldwin, 


Governor of Connecticut. 


I am inclined to think that you do not 
give force erough to the innate senti- 
ment of independent personality which 
belongs to sovereign nations, great and 
small, enlightened or unenlightened. To 
put such a plan to the test would be to 
start with a more or less arbitrary dis- 
tinction between Powers that are politi- 
cally equal, and to make world-public- 
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opinion the real judge of the validity of 
the classification. I am afraid that 
world-public-opinion would never agree 
on such a question. 


HartForp, Conn, 


Herbert W. Bowen, 


Formerly U. S. Minister to Venezuela. 


As all men are equal before the law, 
or should be, so all nations that are rec- 
ognized as sovereign should have equal 
sovereign rights. . . . 4 All that we can do 
is to secure justice from them (the back- 
ward nations) by treaties and by rough 
agreements for arbitration, or by war. 
All who are opposed to war should con- 
centrate their energies in an effort to 
establish The Hague Tribunal on a solid 
foundation, 

Woopstock, Conn, 


Talcott Williams, 


Director School of Journalism, Columbia University. 


You are right, I feel, in your general 
premise that there should be some ma- 
chinery by which perilous conditions in 
smaller countries could be met. It is 
doubtless illogical to have one rule for 
the weaker countries and one for the 
stronger, but all beginnings of organized 
institutions have been full of these con- 
tradictions. 

New York City. 


Charles Noble Gregory, 


Dean of Law School, George Washington University. 


I think Mr. Marburg maintains suc- 
cessfully his claim as to the right to in- 
tervene and even to put an end to inde- 
pendence where in the long run a nation 
wholly fails in keeping order and doing 
justice. I have myself maintained like 
doctrine in articles written recently for 
the Spanish Review and the Aflantic 
Journal of International Law. ... I 
cannot so readily follow Mr. Marburg’s 
suggestion of control by united action of 
the greater nations. Such united action 
might be very salutary, but is not so 
readily got. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


Lyman Abbott, 
Editor of The Outlook. 
I do not get from Mr. Marburg’s arti- 
cle a very clear idea of just how he 
would bring about such a union between 
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nations in the interest of peace as he pro- 
poses. I have been inclined myself to 
think that the first step to be taken is to 
secure a true judicial tribunal at The 
Hague and to make the Hague Confer- 
ence a body to meet from time to time, 
with the hope that it would eventuaily 
become a permanent congress of nations 
with only advising powers. 
New Yor« City. 


Henry B. F. MacFarland, 


Late Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. Marburg has himself raised most 
of the objections to the proposed plan, 
and has answered them satisfactorily ex- 
cept as to the fundamental difficulty of 
obtaining an agreement that will be 
workable as to which are the backward 
nations. 

Wasuincton, D. C, 


Henry White, 
Formerly U. S. Ambassador to France. 

I think his idea excellent in itself, but 
I fear it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to carry it out, because (1) 
it would be difficult to get a considerable 
number of great Powers to agree upon a 
list of backward nations, as some of the 
former, for reasons of their own, would 
object to so classing some particular 
very backward one; and (2) it would be 
very hard upon such backward nations 
to brand them by so classing them, how- 
ever desirable it might be for them to be 
in tutelage. 

Wasuincton, D. C, 


Roland P. Falkner, 


Assistant Director of the Census. 


Your article suggests a method by 
which there might be a peaceful solution 
of the difficulties caused by the unjust 
treatment of foreign citizens by back- 
ward nations. . But there seems to 
be no organ to regulate or control the 
unjust treatment of backward nations by 
foreign citizens... . Is it not true that 
they (the vested interests of foreigners) 
are built up largely on special privilege 
oftentimes obtained by fraud and brib- 
ery?. The Powers would be most 
jealous lest an impartial tribunal might 
throw the case of some of their subjects 
out of court. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
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Frederic R. Coudert, 


_U. S. Delegate to the Universal Congress of 
Lawyers and Jurists. 


I think the idea an admirable one. 
; I heartily approve of it, and will 
be glad to develop it further if opportu- 
nity presents. 

New York City. 


Henry R. Farnam, 


Professor of Political Economics of Yale University. 


I am glad to see that you appreciate 
the importance of this problem of the 
backward nation, for it has always 
seemed to me that this is the greatest 
obstacle in the way of universal peace. 
It is easy to see the evils of war, but 
one who studies history is constantly 
brought face to face with the fact that 
many great evils have been abolished by 
war, and that it has been the means by 
which backward countries have been 
forced either to progress or be absorbed. 
I imagine that in the practical execution 
of your plan the great difficulty would 
be to agree upon ideals of progress. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Alpheus H. Snow, 


Author of “The Administration of Dependencies,” etc. 


In my opinion, the United States 
stands to lose, and every other nation 
stands to gain, by every alliance or union 
into which the United States can possi- 
bly enter; and this will be so until the 
other nations adopt our political philoso- 
phy, . . . according to which all institu- 
tions are the agents of the individuals 
who create them, and the rights of the 
individual to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness are therefore superior to all 
governments. 

WasuincTon, D. C. 


Everett P. Wheeler, 


Lawyer and Publicist. 


I think his suggestions judicious and 
educational. One serious difficulty is 
that the nations which we consider back- 
ward do not think themselves such. It 
does seem to me, however, that if such 
a federation as is suggested could be 
formed thru the medium of the next 
Hague Conference it would intervene 
with much better grace than any indi- 
vidual nation could possibly do. 

New York City. 
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General James H. Wilson. 


The backwardness of various nations 
arises from local conditions which are 
frequently due far more to economic 
considerations than to differences in race 
capacity. . . . The conditions in all 
Spanish America are everywhere deplor- 
able. They had their origin not so much 
in race differences as in race practices. 
When the conquistadores took possession 
they enslaved the natives and, in some 
instances, as in Cuba, exterminated them 
and replaced them by negro slaves. . . . 
The simple fact is that Cuba’s seventy 
per cent. white and thirty per cent. col- 
ored, altho greatly benefited by inde- 
pendence, still suffer from an unjust dis- 
tribution of her lands and unjust taxa- 
tion upon her labor as well as upon her 
products by the high tariff of the United 
States. ... In Mexico the case is, if 
possible, still worse, for the reason that 
there is and always has been a far less 
proportion of white men. The Indians 


were not exterminated, but enslaved or 
peonized and converted to Christianity. 
Their lands were confiscated and subdi- 
vided between the conquistadores, and 


are now held in large tracts by their 
white successors. In a population of 

«fifteen and one-quarter millions there are 
approximately one and _ three-quarter 
million whites, . . . while the Indian po- 
ulation owns but little land, is docile, in- 
dustrious, does nearly all the work and 
is underpaid. ... Clearly the state of 
affairs in Mexico is the result of ante- 
cedent politics— economic conditions 
which violate and have violated from the 
year 1521 the fundamental principle of 
all human government, namely, “that ev- 
ery man shall enjoy in peace the just re- 
turns of his own labor” and that no one 
shall have his will of another’s person or 
property against the consent of that 
other person. 


Witmincton, Det. 


Hannis Taylor, 
Formerly U. S. Minister to Spain. 

As intervention is a hostile act which 
the state interfered with may treat as an 
act of war, the intervening Power or 
Powers must necessarily assume the 
right of final judgment and the burden 
of proving that such judgment is justi- 
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fied by the facts of the particular case. 
The theologian or metaphysician is 
confronted with a dilemma _ scarcely 
more perplexing than that imposed upon 
the publicist when he attempts to recon- 
cile the right of independence, which 
confers upon every sovereign member of 
the family of nations complete liberty to 
live its own life and to manage its af- 
fairs in its own way, with that higher 
law which authorizes one or more states, 
under certain conditions, to compel an- 
other to do something which, if left to 
itself, it would not do... Law, na- 
tional and international, is a governing 
organism which changes as the relations 
of sovereignty change. It is folly, there- 
fore, to attempt to construct, at any mo- 
ment in the world’s history, a set of arti- 
ficial rules designed to check or hinder 
the progress of natural and inevitable 
development. .... The twentieth century 
is absorbed with the struggle for exist- 
ence in the field of commerce and indus- 
try. Foremost among the nations that 
must struggle for commercial and in- 
dustrial expansion or perish is the domi- 
nant military power of Europe, Ger- 
many. In the same situation is 
Japan. ... Driven by the same neces- 
sity Italy is forced to throw her surplus 
population, even at the expense of war, 
into North Africa. Nothing is more 
chimerical than the idea that the natural 
and irresistible flow of such tides can be 
checked by conventions or suspended by 
arbitration—a process which can only be 
advanced when it is confined to the do- 
main to which it legitimately belongs. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


H. E. Bourne, 


Professor of History, Western Reserve University. 


Nearly all the small backward coun- 
tries are already within one of the many 
spheres of influence, either the spheres 
of some single Power or the spheres of 
a group of Powers like the Triple Alli- 
ance or the Triple Entente. If this is 
the case it would be very difficult in 
practice to persuade these Powers to re- 
lease their rather exclusive interest and 
turn it over to a commission. It would 
seem easier to reach a similar result by 
utilizing and developing the method now 
much employed, freeing it of the ele- 
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ments of gross selfishness and broaden- 
ing the basis as much as may be practi- 
cable.... It would probably have been 
impossible to persuade the French to 
ignore their special interest in Morocco, 
due to common frontier, etc., and to turn 
over the restoration of order to the 
agents of an international commission, 
partly because the French out of the 
troubles hoped eventually to bring a 
handsome addition to their North Afri- 
can empire. But it might have been pos- 
sible to have procured from the Alge- 
ciras Conference a_ settlement which 
should have precluded anything more 
than the safeguarding of legitimate in- 
terests—in other words, prevented the 
French seizure of Morocco. 


CLEVELAND, OHIo. 


F, M. Pierce, 

General Secretary of ‘the Universal Brotherhood. 
All the great Powers have their spe- 
cial spheres of influence. Might it not 
be that your proposal would break into 
these sacred places? As to the 
small backward peoples, will not their 
powerful neighbors, or natural guardi- 
ans, act to raise them, as the United 


States is doing in Central America, in 
Cuba and in the Philippines? 


Potnt Lomar, CaL, 


Leon C. Prince, 
Professor of History in Dickinson College. 


I hesitate to accept as a remedy for 
the evils which undoubtedly exist such 
an enlargement of the dangerous doc- 
trine of intervention—a doctrine which 
is not only contrary to the basic prin- 
ciples of international law, but which 
has already been strained beyond its 
resiliency. The small enlightened 
nations have few or no interests 
of their own to protect in these back- 
ward communities, and I do not see how 
they could interpose an effective check 
upon the rapacity of the large enlight- 
ened states which would be pretty cer- 
tain to develop. You say the Monroe 
Doctrine would indicate the use of the 
United States as the sole agent of the 
commission in case of intervention in the 
two Americas. I think it much more 
probable that the commission would 
deny the Monroe Doctrine. There is not 
one of the great Powers, except perhaps 


national characteristics. 
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England, that would not be the gainer 
by the overthrow of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which tho in no sense a part of 
the law of nations, has nevertheless 
proved sufficient thus far to check the 
rapacity of the Powers in the Western 
hemisphere. 


CaRLISLE, Pa, 


J. W. Garner, 


Professor of Political Science of the University 
of Illinois. 


It is the duty as well as the 
right of the more advanced nations to 
carry the torch of civilization to the 
more backward ones. The diffi- 
culty (of the present situation) is that 
they cannot go further without also ex- 
tending their sovereignty to new terri- 
tories and this cannot be done by indi- 
vidual action without exciting jealousies 
and even the opposition of other Powers. 
Under the circumstances, joint or con- 
certed action, such as you suggest, ap- 
pears to me to be the only sensible and 
practicable solution. 

Urpana, ILL, 


Leopold Grahame. 

There are almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties in the way of a complete reali- 
zation of the project—difficulties of a 
commercial character as well as the diffi- 
culties involved in national policies and 
Yet it is possi- 
ble, and even probable, that a persistent 
effort, backed by adequate authority, 
might be productive of substantial re- 
sults in the direction indicated. . . 


New York City, 


W. F. Sands, 


Formerly U. S. Minister to Guatemala. 


This article opens up a subject in which 
I take deep concern, having spent all my 
diplomatic life in “backward nations” 
and five years in a futile endeavor to 


_turn the destiny of that ill-fated little 


empire, Korea. Mr. Marburg’s proposal 
to induce the enlightened Powers jointly 
to constitute a commission for the pur- 
pose of rendering more secure the lives 
and property of their nationals in back- 
ward nations is not new to me. This 
plan presented itself to me as a solution 
of the difficulties which beset me as ad- 
viser to the Emperor of Korea, but was 
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made visionary and impossible by the 
torrential expansion policies of those 
great nations whose interests centered in 
that country. ... In Persia, recently, the 
same case rose again, . . . altho internal 
conditions in Persia must have been 
more favorable to success than those of 
Korea from 1899 to 1904, inasmuch as 
there existed a stronger and more en- 
lightened national party in Persia for 
Mr. Shuster’s support. I argue from 
these two instances that great, and pos- 
sibly insurmountable, difficulties might 
be opposed to a realization of Mr. Mar- 
burg’s plan by certain of the enlightened 
nations whose political interests are in- 
volved. 

I argue from my experience of six 
years in Central America that the en- 
lightened nations of Europe seeking the 
co-operation of the United States in 
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maintaining security for life and prop- 
erty in several of those backward nations 
might easily encounter even more em- 
phatic opposition. . The need is pal- 
pable for an international understanding 
concerning those nations which have 
either fallen into degeneracy or in which 
certain self-seeking and unscrupulous 
rulers have possessed themselves of pow- 
er.... Whether those who guide our 
foreign affairs could be brought to agree 
to such an international commission any 
more than to assume full responsibility 
for abuses lying at our doors, I doubt. 
Either course leads far, and diplomacy, 
all the world over, is a policy of tem- 
porizing, seizing a little good here and 
there, and, if well and _ consistently 
guided, piecing these tiny advantages to- 
gether to make one whole achievement. 
Wawa, Pa, 


Pressure and Moral Weather 


BY FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, LL.D. 


ProFessor OF SoctoLocy 1n CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY. 


the United States, upon which 

THE INDEPENDENT has made com- 
ment, afford an excellent measure of the 
present ineffectiveness of social contro! 
in American civilization. Normal social 
control brings pressure to bear upon 
anti-social elements of the community. 
Such as are modifiable. teachable, re- 
formable, it compels to come up to stand- 
ard, to conform to the typical behavior 
of civilized men. Such as are incorrigi- 
ble it eliminates or sequestrates. 

This normal functioning of society has 
broken down in the United States. It 
has done so because our social pressure, 
as shown in nearly all its manifestations 
—and there are, of course, beyond the 
repression of criminalitv, many ways in 
which social pressure reveals itself—has 
fallen to a low degree. Social pressure 
is curiously analogous to barometric 
pressure, and its rise and fall, like the 
rise and fall of barometric pressure, are 
followed by changes of importance to the 
individual human being. A fall of so- 
cial pressure always brings increasing 


| Se terrible figures of homicide in 


cloudiness. and presently storm, in the 
moral weather. 

In recent years sociology has rapidly 
been mastering and applying strictly sci- 
entific methods. It is now able to meas- 
ure with a fair approximation to ac- 
curacy the rise and fall of social pres- 
sure, and to tell us what causes occasion 
the fluctuations. 

The measuring instrument is a simple 
statistical device which has come into 
general use among physicists, biologists, 
psychologists, economists, and other in- 
vestigators. It is technically called “the 
standard deviation,” or “error of mean 
square.” It is derived from the arith- 
metic average of any given set of arith- 
metic items or measures. To get the 
standard deviation of any group, arrav 
or series of statistical items, vou first find 
the arithmetic difference, plus or minus, 
between each item and the average of all 
the items. These differences are called 
“deviations.” You now square each de- 
viation, and find the arithmetic average’ 
of the squares. The square root of this 
average is the standard deviation. 
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The use of this device is as simple as 
the process by which it is obtained. Ob- 
jects or actions that are subjected to any 
consistent pressure, influence or selec- 
tion tend to become uniform. For ex- 
ample, the cornstalks in a field of uni- 
form fertility, which has been planted 
with selected seed of uniform quality and 
uniformly cultivated, tend to be of equal 
hight. If a thousand full-grown stalks 
from such a field should be measured, 
the standard deviation of the thousand 
measures would be very small. But if 
different parts of the field were of un- 
equal fertility, or if it were planted with 
mixed seed, or if one part of it were bet- 
ter cultivated than another, the full- 
grown stalks would greatly vary in hight, 
and the standard deviation of their meas- 
ures would be large. 

An interesting application of this 
method of measuring pressure has been 
made by Prof. F. Stuart Chapin, of 
Smith College, in a paper on “The Vari- 
ability of the Popular Vote at Presiden- 
tial Elections,” which may be found in 
the September number of the American 
Journal of Sociology. Mr. Chapin has 
obtained the standard deviations of the 
Republican votes cast in all the States, 
and of the Democratic votes cast in all 
the States, in Presidential elections from 
1856 to 1908 inclusive. These deviations 
show a nearly continuous increase in the 
Republican column, from 73 in 1856 to 
203 in 1908; in the Democratic column 
from 51 in 1856 to 148 in 1908. The in- 
crease in the Democratic column has 
been slightly more consistent and uni- 
form than in the Republican column. 
From these figures Mr. Chapin draws 
the conclusion, confirming popular belief, 
and valid if his technical precedence has 
been right, that independent voting has 
steadily increased. If it has, political 
party pressure upon the individual voter 
in the United States has steadily de- 
creased. 

From similar applications of his meas- 
uring device the sociologist knows with 
a high degree of certainty that social 
pressure in many other manifestations 
has been declining in the United States 
for a generation. For example, the sta- 
tistics of occupations and of membership 
in religious denominations tell the same 
story of diminishing restraint upon the 
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individual that is told by the political fig- 
ures. 

The sociologist has arrived also, as has 
been said, at a definite account of the 
dominating causes of fluctuation. Social 
pressure is a product of mental and 
moral homogeneity, or likemindedness, 
in the population. Men that think and 
feel alike arrive at common conclusions ; 
they look at their problems in much the 
same way; they can get together; they 
can co-operate ; they can shape a consis- 
tent social or public policy, and carry it © 
out. Men extremely diverse and un- 
equal, having back of them differing ex- 
periences and traditions, looking at life 
in conflicting ways, can do none of these 
things, or can do them only with great 
difficulty, and imperfectly. As a fact of 
history, extremely heterogeneous popula- 
tions invariably do one or the other of 
two things ; thev evolve a highly central- 
ized and powerful government, which 
holds them in order with a despotic hand, 
or they fall into social and moral an- 
archy. Mexico, within the memory of 
men now living, has done both. 

It is useless to deny or try to disguise 
the fact that our present tendency in the 
United Staes is toward anarchy in all 
those fields of human interest which we 
have not yet brought under the iron hand 
of our central Government. It is useless 
to deny that we have here the real cause 
of a powerful movement to extend enor- 
mously the functions of our central Gov- 
ernment, and to bring an increasingly 
large part of our life interests under au- 
thoritative administrative control. 

It is a momentous change, and it is no 
wonder that thoughtful men are dis- 
turbed by it. But to the scientific soci- 
ologist there is no mystery in it. On one 
side of his statistical exhibit our appall- 
ing homicide rate, on the other side of 
the exhibit the haste with which we are 
turning over all sorts of interests to gov- 
ernmental control, are scientific measures 
of the price we must pay for our ideal- 
istic attempt to mingle in one political 
aggregate first, antagonistic races, and, 
secondly, the most miscellaneous assort- 
ment of nationalities, standards of: liv- 
ing, religious, moral and political tradi- 
tions, temperaments and opinions, ever 
nominally combined as a single people. 


New York City, 
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John Synge and His Critics 

Beyonp a doubt many of those who 
have “taken up” the Irish literary move- 
ment are fickle faddists. That fact does 
not lessen the sincerity of those of us 
who admired John Synge’s work before 
the poetasters fell in line and took to 
muttering xd%apecs between the acts of 
his play, chanted by the Abbey players. 
Synge’s life was briefi—from 1871 to 
1909—but his friends take it for granted 
that his fame will last longer than his 
body. It is announced that Dr. Rein- 
hardt -will mount his “Playboy” this sea- 
son at the Chamber Playhouse in Ber- 
lin. One of his English biographers 
writes that he seems as “permanent” as 
any man of his generation; that it has 
been claimed for him that he is “the 
greatest imaginative dramatist who has 
written English since Shakespeare.”’* Yet 
this critic is a man of sense, and another 
Englishman—the author of a valuable 
account of “The Repertory Theater”— 
writes: “In all the English drama, from 
Sheridan and Goldsmith to Mr. Shaw, 
there is only one name that will go up 
among the greatest, and that is the name 
of another Irishman, J. M. Synge.’ 

What impresses the reader of Mr. 
Bickley’s little book, and Mr. Howe’s big 
one, is the simplicity of Synge’s life, its 
comparative thinness in incident. The 
playwright had little to say of himself 
and of his opinions; he preferred to talk 
of other persons and of events. Yet his 
life was one which might well have been 
replete with adventure, for he traveled 
far and wide thru Europe after his grad- 
uation from Trinity College, Dublin; 
studied music in Germany and linguistic 
in Paris; fiddled his way across the map 
and lived in the families of peasants and 
petty bourgeois ; then, acting upon a sug- 
— of the poet Yeats, returned to 
reland and learned the wild west coast 
better than any of his books—better even 
1J.. M. Synce anp THE IrtsH Dramatic MOVEMENT. 
By Francis Bickley. Pp. 97. Frontispiece. Boston: 
oughton Mifflin Co. 75 cents. 

2]. M. Synce: A Critica, Stupy. By P. P. Howe. 


Pp. 216. Frontispiece. New York: Mitchell Kenner- 
ley. $2.50. 





than his favorites Villon and Rabelais. 
Synge’s residence in France was not 
wasted, for, as Mr. Bickley writes, it 
helped to open up before him “that clean, 
disillusioned view of life which gives his 
plays their lucid reality.” Priestly con- 
troversialists have tried to persuade us 
that he plagiarized certain Frenchmen, 
and name Loti.* Yet we cannot classify 
Synge cavalierly as of a school. To quote 
Mr. Francis Bickley: 

“Character, situation and language he bor- 
rowed from actual life, improving and em- 
bellishing them, but never altering their 
essence. His plays are never symbolical, his 
characters never projections of his own moods 
and ideas, as with Maeterlinck or Mr. Yeats. 
But, when all is said, no sincere artist has 
ever produced absolutely impersonal work. 
He depicts things as he sees them, and each 
has his peculiar mental vision. . . . The 
moods of his various plays—laughter and pas- 
sion and knavery—were what he saw in the 
world; but the light in which he saw them 
was his own, a clear, hard light, striking thru 
smoky glass. If there be an actual reality in 
things—an authentic value to stultify all our 
illusions—Synge was one of the few who have 
got very near to seeing it.’ 

So much for this eminently sane critic 
—sane, even tho we cannot agree with 
him that “Deirdre” was Synge’s great 
achievement, and can’t help pointing out 
that in one sense Synge’s writing, like 
all representative art, is inevitably sym- 
bolical. Mr. Bickley goes on to discuss 
those qualities of style which make 
Synge’s dialog, now trenchant, now 
powerfully poetic, qualities much talked 
of in the salons and praised in THe In- 
DEPENDENT before the cult of Synge be- 
came so fashionable as today. We like 
Mr. Bickley’s book, tho we could wish 
that he had stuck to his author and saved 
his knowledge and criticism of Synge’s 
contemporaries in Ireland for another 
book, where he would have room to turn 
round in. Besides, Mr. Yeats may be 
counted upon to blow his own horn; that 
is a part of the “movement.” 

And Mr. Yeats’s book on Synge, 
tho we have seen it only in the edition 


3His debt to M. Georges Clemenceau’s “Voile du 
Sonheur” in his own “Well of the Saints” is very 
justly estimated by Mr. Howe, op. cit., pp. 122-125. 
*Tue INpEPENDENT, April 13, 1911. 
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issued by the Cuala Press, at Dundrum, 
has already been announced by an Amer- 
ican publisher.® 

Tho some of Synge’s plays—even his 
striking and not to be classified “Playboy 
of the Western World’”—may be weak in 
design, there are no weaknesses in exe- 
cution. The sum of his “not exception- 
ally prolific” production was restricted to 
some four or five years. Here is one 
who bided his time (which he was late 
in finding) and kept hidden the chips 
from his workshop. Yet in his travel 
beoks (if one may so describe his Irish 
journalism) he offers the reader numbers 
of “uncut crystals, beautiful in them- 
selves, but from which will be fashioned 
jewels still more beautiful.” Synge’s 
“Aran Islands” is, indeed, one of the 
“few great journals giving a simple and 
direct account of a life among a peo- 


JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE 
From the painting by J. B. Yeats, R.H.A. 
of the man,” as Mr. 
Gallery in Dublin. 
just a little deliberately; 
save for remarkable eyes. 
the: attire negligent but determinedly ordinary. 
the delicate hands of a craftsman 


with features that are 


gaze tolerant and a little 
eyes, lidded a little lazily. 


cynical, 


They are 


concern.” 


“the best portrait 
Howe writes, and hung in the Municipal 
“It shows a homely Irish face, gallicized 
insignificant, 
The black hair is in a careless sweep, 
hands are 
You come back to the eyes— sy. M. 
eyes that assert nothing, that begin by questioning your asser- 
tions merely, that hold you under their calm, amused gaze, a 
i curiously wide 
As you look, the impartial gaze ap- 
pears to have shifted; it is beyond you, on the things of eternal 
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ple.” True, his critics almost inevitably 
treat the book as a record of his plots, as 
he gleaned them from the lives of the isl- 
anders; a gallery of his types; a treasury 
of his vivid words and phrases. But we 
cannot think that Synge coldly regarded 
these people as so much “copy,” for some- 
thing he found in Ireland, on his return 
there, fired him, and gave life to his style 
and direction to his life, so that Mr. 
Howe can write: “No writer has seen 
Ireland with such intimacy, at the same 
time with such detachment.” It is a vol- 
ume of his travel sketches that a Boston 
publisher issues in a form identical with 
that of his plays; notes that tell us of 
the Wicklow vagrants and their pic- 
turesqueness ; the kelp makers; the har- 
vesters of Mayo.® This work may 
scarcely measure up to the level of “The 
Aran Islands,” but how infinitely supe- 
rior is it to the common run of 
travel literature! It has much 
of the cfispness, poesy and in- 
conclusiveness of the plays which 
he constructed from these mate- 
rials; nor it is wholly wanting 
in their native rhythm. The 
abundance of beggars in Ireland 
has often been regretted, yet in 
one sense, writes the dramatist, 
it is an interesting sign: 

“For wherever the laborer of a 
country has preserved his vitality, 
and begets an occasional tempera- 
ment of distinction, a certain number 
of vagrants are to be looked for. 
In the middle classes the gifted son 
of a family is always the poorest— 
usually a writer or artist with no 
sense for speculation—and in a fam- 
ily of peasants, where the average 
comfort is just over penury, the 
gifted son sinks also, and is soon a 
tramp on the roadside.” 

These tramps and tinkers, so 
often chosen by Synge as the 
characters of his plays, are men 
and women “a little richer in 
life than the ordinary man,” and 
rendered by the dramatist a lit- 
tle richer. again than he found 
them. It is rural Ireland that 
Synge paints for us, and por- 





i. SYNGE AND THE IRELAND oF HIS 
Time. By W. B. Yeats. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

®In WickLtow, West Kerry, tHe Con- 
GEstep Districts, UNperR ETHER. By John 
Millington Synge. Pp. 215. Boston: John 
W. Luce & Co. $1.25. 
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traits of countrymen; we have Mr. 
Bickley’s word for it that at the 
time when he was composing “Deirdre 
of the Sorrows,” the playwright ex- 
pressed his weariness of stage peasants 
(even his own), and contemplated writ- 
ing a play of Dublin slum life. That 
play is one of the great works which 
Death denied us. Even without it, the 
Irishman’s contribution is amazingly 
rich for its compass. Matthew Arnold 
is only one of the critics who has 
praised the -Celtic wonder-sense and 
nature-sense; to this was added, in 
Synge’s case, a gift for dialog far 
different to that of Sheridan and Wilde 
and Shaw, yet even more remarkable 
than the cleverness of these fellow Irish- 
men. “One has only to read “The Play- 
boy’ or ‘Riders’—or hear them finely de- 
claimed by the Irish actors,” writes the 
more succinct of Synge’s two commen- 
tators, “to recognize that a stage speech 
has been created more adequate in its 
energy and beauty than anything, at 
least, since Lady Wishfort abused her 
maid, or Millament dictated terms to 
Mirabell.” “It can by no means be set 
down to accident that the sole major 
dramatist who had written in English in 
our time should have been moved to 
write in a country where life still has 
its aspects that are free and wild, and 
where speech is unconscious of the 
newspapers,” writes Mr. Howe. “Lon- 
don, since it outgrew the just propor- 
tions of a city, has produced no great 
drama. Paris does not produce great 
drama. No great drama has come out 
of the United States.” There is, he 
continues, a real antipathy between 
great drama and great cities, where ir- 
relevant business confuses and distorts 
the concerns of playwright and audience, 
and you cannot see life for the lives. 
The newspaper is the rival of the dram- 
atist nowadays, even more than his in- 
spiration; the war correspondent and 
the chronicler of the crime passione! 
displace your Beaumont and Fletchers 
and Dumas fils—if, indeed, the reincar- 
tions of these celebrated personages are 
not themselves writing newspaper stor- 
ies instead of plays. And that is why 
the drama in English has had a new 
birth in Dublin when it is dead in Lon- 
don and New York; for we read: 
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“Dublin is a great deal nearer to Periclean 
Athens or Elizabethan London than to mod- 
ern London or modern Paris. A man may 
see life in a city the size of Dublin, in every 
sense but that of the cosmopolitan guide-book ; 
he may even see it whole.” 

Synge’s plots we need scarcely dis- 
cuss—for they have been analyzed in so 
many places and nowhere better than 
in Mr. Howe's study.7. And _ why 
should we not read the author at first 
hand? As for the paucity of informa- 
tion concerning Synge’s life conveyed 
by his critics, one of them has an admi- 
rable way of excusing himself. An old 
man on the road once asked the drama- 
tist about himself, and Synge writes of 
his reply: “I told him that I was born 
in Dublin, but that I had traveled after- 
ward and been in Paris and Rome and 
seen the Pope, Leo XIII.” Mr. Howe, 
tells this story and adds: “Outside of 
the work he left, that is his life, one 
thinks, as he would have it told.” 


Far Horizons in Fiction 


Ir the people of far horizons charm 
because their cares are not upon us, 


then there is every reason for the read- 
er of David Gray’s new book, Ensign 
Russell,1 to be delighted with the persons 


therein introduced. It is not alone due 
to the fact that they flirt and fight and 
feast in the Far East and the South Seas 
that Mr. Gray’s men and women are 
charming. He must be so himself, so 
of course they cannot help it. The book 
is a collection of short stories, all con- 
nected but the last and that’s the best. 
Short stories are too short, novels are 
too long; separately they please and do 
not please. But in combination? How 
does that idea tickle the taste? Impos- 
sible as it may seem, Roget Pocock has 
produced such a novelty in his really 
eripping book, The Man in the Open.’ 
It is really a novel, but the opening 
chapters are short stories in themselves 
and the rest of it’s a dialog by diary 
—almost. The scene is spread, without 
stretching, from the Labrador to Abi- 
lene and north again to British Colum- 
bia, and the book is as American in 


7Not that we agree with all his judgments—as where 
he places “In the Shidow of the Glen” higher than 
“The Riders.” 

1Enstcn Russert. By David Gray. New York: The 
Century Company. $1. 

2THe MAN «IN THE Open. By 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Roger Pocock. 
$1.35. 
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flavor as a Baldwin apple. The author’s 
manner is odd, but very vivid if one 
does not allow his disdainful neck-hair 
to ruff before he gets into the story. 

The grand, forbidding loneliness of 
the H. B. C.’s country becomes a trifle 
confidential after Harold Bindloss, in 
straight, newspaper English, has led his 
parties over The Long Portage.* The 
story is of the out-witting of a weak 
English gentleman by a fine young 
Canadian. Bella Crestwick, tho not the 
heroine, is the most interesting charac- 
ter in the book, but unfortunately you 
do not feel that you get very well ac- 
quainted with any one of them. 

Many people do not read for the pur- 
pose of making friends of the charac- 
ters in their books. The more their loss. 
Any who seek thus for $1.25 a new set 
of acquaintances will find them in 
Samuel Hopkins Adams’ The Secret of 
Lonesome Cove.* It is a detective story 
with the over-done Doctor-Watson en- 
trée omitted from the menu. Unlike 
most detective stories, the atmosphere 
of this book is not one of cold cynicism, 
but rather of warm human interest’ in 
the motives behind the actions of the 
characters. A dead body is found on 
the shores of a treacherous Massachu- 
setts cove and Professor Chester Kent 
undertakes the solution of the mystery 
for his own pleasure. He adds to the 
mystery, greatly, and is very irritating 
in his secretiveness about most interest- 
ing points, but in the end he grows an 
athletic pair of the Little God’s wings 
and helps tie two lovers’ hearts in a true 
lover’s knot. "Most anyone would like 
this story. 

And the same is true of Good In- 
dian,® another of B. M. Bowers’s books. 
This scene is on the far horizon, too, 
but instead of the exalted air of British 
Columbia or the bitter bite of the Far- 
ther North, the reader swelters in an 
Idaho summer while Good Indian saves 
Peaceful Hart’s ranch from the devil 
and Squaw-talk-faroff weaves magic 
about the hero’s broken heart and proves 
it was only the capillaries of that organ 





®*Tue Long Portace. By Harold Bindloss. 
York: F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 

‘Tue Secrev or Lonesome Cove. 
kins Adams. Indianapolis: 


New 


By Samuel Hop- 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25. 
. M. Bowers” (B. M. Si 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 


5Goop InpIAN. By “B 
clair). 
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which had been injured. It is harsh to 
be so vague, but one can scarcely talk 
above a whisper about this story with- 
out giving away the snap, and to do that 
would be a pity. The author shows con- 
siderable knowledge of the Idaho In- 
dians, sage and sand (both kinds of the 
latter two), but the story is a tale and 
none of the information is offensively 
displayed. It just seems to fall into 
place as the book progresses, the way 
the letters fall from the busy finger of a 
linotyper. 

The figure of Romance waves his 
cloak dangerously near the present in 
the Secret of Frontellac,® but the short- 
ened focus does not seem to affect His 
Quality seriously. The story is of a 
hunt for buried treasure in a French 
chateau left somewhat improbably to a 
‘steenth descendant of an old line, who 
happens to be an American. The style 
is not very easy, rather stilted, but the 
plot is excellent and an unburied treas- 
ure in the form of a delectable made- 
moiselle quite makes up for the slight 
disappointment one feels in regard to 
the disposition of the treasure that was 
buried. 


It might be said of Mr. Pocock’s 
book, mentioned above, that it was liter- 
ature, but not literary. Of Concerming 
Sally,” by William John Hopkins, ra- 
ther the reverse is true. It, too, might 
be called literature—you know the char- 
acters—but it is necessary to keep wish- 
ing that their sculptor had worn gloves 
when he was modeling his clay because 
his finger-prints are everywhere in evi- 
dence. They are nice finger-prints, 
whimsical in pattern, but ——. And why 
must he employ so many suppositional 
and conditional clauses and assume to 
know so little of the motives of some 
of his characters? For instance, the en- 
gaging professor, tho a delight, must be 
damned by one’s ignorance of him, an 
ignorance born of the author’s innu- 
endo. Possibly he does not speak out 
because that very mannerism will make 
him popular among people who are not 
swift to judge and who like to find 
others who doubt the infallibility of 





®Tue Secret oF FRONTELLAC. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

7CONCERNING SALLY. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


By F. K. Scribner. 
$1.25. : 
By William John Hopkins. 
Co $1.35. 














“ALWAYS CLIMBING BY EASY GRADIENTS TOWARD THE GREAT V” 
From Winthrop Packard’s “White Mountain Trails’ (Small) 


their judgment. The twenty-five years 
unfolded of Sally’s life are strong, 
heartening years to the reader, tho ra- 
ther disheartening, some of them, to 
Sally. She begins as the modern little 
girl—a type full of hopé for the future, 
don’t you think?—a girl of imagination, 
the friend of the fairies and of the 
fairies’ apparent foe, Science. The au- 
thor has read Arnold Bennett, tho per- 
haps it is unfair, and certainly it is nec- 
essary to say so, for he is quite likely 
the American result of the same literary 
impulse which has produced Bennett for 
England. Environment must answer to 
many charges of plagiarism before the 
final bar of judgment. Hopkins is, like 
sennett, a little long-winded at times, 
but so’ warm-hearted and concerned that 
he may be forgiven by most of the many 
who ought to read his book. ~ 


White Mountain Trails. 3y 
Packard. 
$3. 

If one likes honey without bread, pan- 
sies without greenery, color as color; if 
he prefers tinkling streams to broad riv- 


Winthrop 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


ers that may be swept by the horn of a 
searchlight on some steamer’s brow— 
that one will like the purling mosaic of 
words which sets forth the White Moun- 
tain Trails and the views to be seen 
therefrom. Yes, it is to be feared that 
Winthrop Packard’s foot slipped when 
he was climbing the mountain of descrip- 
tive writing and that he went down with 
the avalanche called Fine and was buried 
in the valley named Shallow. Yet why 
mourn? Many readers do like fine writ- 
ing, so let’s see what Mr. Packard has for 
them. In the first place, he knows his 
country and loves it, that’s evident from 
the occasional striking phrases he hits 
off, such as “the snow arch at the head of 
Tuckerman’s ravine holds winter in its 
heart all summer long.” If he loves pel- 
lucid fluting on the Pan-evoking pipe 
better and plays that doubtful instrument 
with his pen, why shouldn’t he? All true 
poets love the vermeil stricken caravans of 
the amethystine West, when, at the back 
of evening; they come forth to parry the 
last dying thrusts of the immortal efful- 
gence of the day. This isn’t quoting, but 
it’s an idea. Apart from the adjectives 
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—nay, even in spite of them—the book 
makes the tramper long to go forthwith 
to the White Mountains and see their 
splendors for himself. Possibly that was 
its purpose. 

Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament. 
Translated and Edited by Robert William 
Rogers, Ph. D., Litt. D., LL. D., F.R.G.S., 
Professor in Drew Theological Seminary. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. $4.50. 

Professor Rogers has rendered a valu- 
able service to ministers and other stu- 
dents of the Old Testament by bringing 
together all the cuneiform parallels, so 
far recovered, which have a direct bear- 
ing upon the texts, literary materials and 
historical questions of the Bible, or throw 
light on some of the Hebrew traditions, 
customs and religious practices. These 
excerpts from the cuneiform literature 
are presented in translations which Pro- 
fessor Rogers has worked over to repre- 
sent the latest results in decipherment 
and Assyriological study. For the fur- 
ther advantage of those who have a read- 
ing knowledge of Assvrian or other 

Semitic tongues a transliteration of the 

original text is given with each transla- 

tion. The editor has selected about the 
same material as Gressmann included in 
the Assyrio-Babylonian part of his “Alt- 
orientalische Texte und Bilder,” and the 
grouping follows the general plan found 
in that work, to which frequent reference 
is made. In fact, this new volume in- 
vites comparison with Gressmann’s ex- 
cellent collection, not only because it is 
intended to do for English readers prac- 
tically what the earlier work did for the 

German, but also because of its parallel- 

ism to the German compilation. There 

are fewer notes in connection with the 

English translations and the Old Testa- 

ment parallels are less frequently point- 

ed out. Sometimes the order is changed 
without any good result, as may be seen 
in the Sennacherib inscriptions. But in 
general Dr. Rogers has made advances 
on the work of his German predecessor. 
He has brought forward helpful addi- 
tions, as in the number of Tell-el-Amar- 
na letters translated, and his introduc- 
tions to the historical texts will be of 
great assistance to students. One wishes 
that the author had provided. equally 
helpful introductions to the mytholog- 
ical texts, the hymns and prayers, and 
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especially to the chronological materials. 
We believe that. fuller notes thruout 
would have greatly enhanced the value 
of the book, and this, too, without de- 
stroying, as the editor feared, the real 
student’s desire to investigate and judge 
for himself. Those who have not fol- 
lowed closelv the results of research in 
these fields will be surprised at the abun- 
dance of material now accessible for 
comparative study in biblical lines. 
Among Dr. Rogers’s translations are 
various stories of the creation and flood, 
hymns and prayers similar to the He- 
brew psalms, parallels to the pentateuchal 
ark of bulrushes’ and the scapegoat, his- 
torical texts relating to biblical events 
from the time of Abraham to the reign 
of Cyrus, and an almost complete version 
of the great law code of Hammurapi, 
echoes of which are found thruout Isra- 
el’s long legal development. To this 
wealth of literary material the editor has 
added a large chronological table and 
about fifty fine half-tone pictures of 
inscribed tablets and cylinders, boundary 
stones and monuments, statues and other 
works of art, making a very attractive as 
well as useful volume. 


Illustrious Dames at the Court of the Valois 
Kings. By Pierre de Bourdeille and 
C.-A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Kath- 
arine P. Wormeley. Pp. 308. New York: 
Lamb Publishing Co. $3. 

The Ruin of a Princess as Told by the Duch- 
ess d’Angouléme, Madame Elizabeth, Sis- 
ter of Louis XVI, and the King’s Valet 
de Chambre Translated by Katharine P. 
Wormeley. Pp. 329. New York: Lamb 
Publishing Co. $3. 


In the first of these volumes the eager 
and restless society. of sixteenth century 
France, with all its emphasis upon 
beauty and adornment, with its courtli- 
ness and etiquet, its turbulence and 
crime, is set forth in the lives of such 
women as Catherine de’ Medici, Eliza- 
beth of France and Marguerite of Na- 
varre. Most of the narrative is from 
the pen of de Bourdeille, or Brantéme, 
as he was more usually called after be- 
ing invested with the abbey of that name 
at the age of sixteen. Several short 


essays by Sainte-Beuve have been added, 
apparently for the benefit of those whose 
slight knowledge of the period would 
lead them to accept Brantéme’s uncriti- 
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cal judgments too readily. Modern writ- 
ers are not accustomed to speak of the 
“noble and incomparable virtue” of 
Catherine de’ Medici or to deny that 
Mary Stuart granted favors to Rizzio 
and Bothwell. It will surprise those 
who have read other works by Brantome 
that the ladies are all so virtuous; but, 
as he takes care to inform us, the nu- 
merous scandals were held back for a 
later appearance in his “Dames Gal- 
antes,” where the names of the princi- 
pals are suppressed. BrantOme was an 
abbot, but of the Renascence mold, less 
devoted to his abbey than to soldiering, 
intrigue and literature. There are curi- 
ous and quaint passages, as where the 
Queen of Spain, when his teeth troubled 
him, sent “an herb very special for that 
ache, which, on merely being held in the 
palm of the hand, cures the pain sudden- 
ly, as it did very quickly for me.” His 
father, playing at cards with Pope Julius 
and losing all he had, pledged one of his 
ears (even promising to eat it) against 
five hundred crowns—and fortunately 
won. The translation is _ excellently 
done, as are the reproductions of eight 
paintings by Rubens, Clouet and others. 
The chief figure in the second volume 
is Elizabeth, sister of the ill-fated Louis 
XVI. A sweet and charming charac- 
ter, as well as an understanding which 
would be very remarkable today in a girl 
of twenty-odd, appears in the letters 
written to various friends between :786 
and the tragic 1oth of August, 1792. 
The strength and weakness of the king 
she knew perfectly. He has such good 
intentions, she says; he desires the right 
so much, and has kept himself so pure; 
but “the king returns upon his steps, 
just as our grandfather did. It seems 
to me that government is just like 
education. We should not say ‘I wiil’ 
until sure of being right. But, once said, 
there should be no yielding of what has 
been ordained.” Elizabeth was sent to 
the guillotine in 1794 after nearly two 
years’ imprisonment. .The story of her 
confinement, with the king and the queen 
and their children, in the tower of the 
Temple is told simply and vividly in the 
journal of Cléry, Louis’ devoted valet. 
The hardships were not so great as some 
sympathetic royalists have imagined. 
The king had his hair rolled at night and 
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dressed in the morning; he possessed a 
library of 1,500 volumes; and he was 
allowed to walk in the garden. But the 
Duchess of Angouléme gives a revolting 
description of the circumstances of the 
young dauphin after the death of his 
father and mother: his bed unmade, his 
clothes not changed for a year, fleas 
everywhere, the solitary little window 
tight closed, and no sanitary arrange- 
ments whatever. Altogether, these let- 
ters and.memoirs are very interesting ; 
their publication in a moderate priced 
edition was distinctly worth while. Al- 
tho historians give less attention to the 
daily life of kings than they used to do, 
most of us are still fascinated when 
brought into close touch with those who 
have played a part in stirring times. 


The Hoosac Valley. 
Niles. 
$3.50. 

When most of us went to school we 

studied the history of our whole country 
in the space of something under 300 
pages. Now comes Grace Greylock 
Niles’ history of The Hoosac Valley, 
which comprises 600 pages, including the 
notes. The book is well illustrated with 
woodcuts, engravings and photographs 
and is filled with the stirring anecdote 
and legend of frontier life. It is mostly 
a story of fighting in the earlier days, but 
the poets who have sung the praises of 
the region, Bryant, Thomas Moore, and 
may I say Hawthorne and Irving, come 
in for their share of mention. Good to- 
pographic descriptions abound and the 
author seems thoroly acquainted with 
her field. The book was written because 
the Hoosac Valley deserves well of the 
historian, Miss Niles accrediting it with 
a leading role in the early scenes of the 
fight for independence. No claim to new 
material is made, but especial emphasis 
is thrown upon the relation of the history 
of the valley and region to that of the 
world. 


By Grace Greylock 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


My Demon Motor Boat. By George Fitch. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.10. 

A book of real humor is a rarity now- 
adays, and it is a pleasure to herald a. 
genuinely funny one. This is. The au- 
thor of “In Good Old Siwash” is at his 
best, and the many misadventures he had 
in learning to run the “Imp” are narrated 
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with delightful drollery. That maltreat- 
ed and misunderstood engine becomes a 
ludicrous monster of ingenious malicious- 
ness, coughing and sputtering oil into the 
faces of the amateur boatmen and retali- 
ating with fiendish vindictiveness the suf- 
ferings it undergoes from their ignorant 
“monkeying” with its anatomy. The book 
is something like Jerome’s “Three Men 
in a Boat” with an American flavor. It 
is an instant dissipator of gloom. 


The Marriage of Captain Kettle. By C. J. 
Cutcliffe Hyne. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. $1.25. 

The efficient Owen Kettle, Welshman, 
is mate on a British tramp at the open- 
ing of this partial account of his activ- 
ities. Fearless and even a lover of 
trouble, which he has a way of over- 
coming in his own masterful way, he 
saves the crew of the “Norman Towers” 
from the incompetence of a tippling cap- 
tain and an insane chief engineer. Be- 
fore we come to the “Finis” page Mr. 
Kettle is master of the steamship ‘“Wan- 
garoo.” The narrative of his adventures 
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is nervous, vivid and humorous. The 
cruise thru lonely seas, with almost 
empty bunkers and gradually decreasing 
stores, might, to be sure, have had a 
tragic ending; but Owen Kettle believes 
in happy endings. He proves this off the 
African coast as well. And he marries 
most happily. 


The Woman of It. By Mark Lee Luther. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.30. 

Mr. Luther’s works are always faithful 
to life and interesting, but this story of 
official life in Washington would be more 
effective if it were more condensed. One 
can enjoy trivial details when elaborated 
by Mr. Howells, but they are a little te- 
dious when not done by a master hand. 
The reader is tempted to “skim” the 
pages of this story of the social rise of a 
successful pickle manufacturer and his 
family, who go to Washington and try to 
adapt themselves to the unfamiliar intric- 
acies of congressional social life. The 
characters are well drawn and the epi- 
sodes are realistic, but there is no humor 
and little action in the story, 


CAPTAIN KETTLE AND HIS FRIENDS 
From the novel of C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne (Bobbs) 








The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne. 
Norris. 


$1.25. : 

The author of “Mother,” that appeal- 
ing little book of last year, has written 
another story of American social life, 
which sounds the same note of warn- 
ing as Dorothy Canfield’s “The Squir- 
rel Cage.” These books are not so 
warm with humor as “Keeping Up 
With Lizzie,” by Irving Bacheller; on 
the contrary, they are almost sav- 
age in their intensity—perhaps _be- 
cause they are written by women who 
have been in the squirrel cage them- 
selves, feverishly driven by a senseless 
round of social exactions and ambitions. 
Into a little California city, where each 
woman in a certain set is wearing her- 
self into nervous prostration to outdo her 
latest hostess, comes a certain Mrs. Bur- 
goyne, reputedly worth eight millions, 
whose simplicity of dress and of liv- 
ing has a most wholesome effect upon 
the community. She is sweet natured, 
unostentatious and withal extremely at- 
tractive. She has the prestige of years 
spent abroad in diplomatic circles and of 
having been presented at the English 
court, and the tired women look at her 
with puzzled eyes; having unlimited 
means of procuring novel and luxurious 
possessions why doesn’t she do it? Then, 
under her influence, they begin to see the 
absurdity of the little city copying San 
Francisco, that copies New York, that 
copies London or Paris. At the end 
they are eager to help her whole-hearted 
attempt to make their town a_ happier 
home for working boys and girls to grow 
up in, and they and the reader think very 
little about Mrs. Burgoyne’s money, find- 
ing her so rich in all the best character- 
istics of lovely and useful womanhood. 


Paul Rundel. By Will N. Harben. 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.30. 
Mr. Harben’s latest novel of the moun- 
tain people in Georgia strikes a new note 
—that of intense, religious feeling. Paul 
Rundel treats of that terrible time in the 
history of the South after the Civil War, 
when the Ku Klux Klan administered 
the law of Judge Lynch at night and in 
disguise ; and some of their midnight as- 
sizes are portrayed with power. The 
hero accepts the savage code of the time. 


By Kathleen 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


New 
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but after having shot an enemy in re- 
venge for a wrong done his dead father 
feels the stirring of nobler impulses. His 
transformation, Or conversion, or what 
you will, is not unnatural in a sensitive 
boy of fine fibre, nor is the psychology of 
his returning to give himself up to jus- 
tice unsound. Such cases are not un- 
known in legal annals, and if Paul seems 
impossibly good after his change of 
heart, we must remember that it was no 
ordinary experience that had trans- 
formed his life. There are other char- 
acters that interest and a few that revolt 
by their brutality, but the book has a 
deeper message than the mere telling of 
a story; it shows a wide sympathy with 
those who have fallen into sin, and a be- 
lief in the possibility of their regenera- 
tion thru the power of God, so that even 
the brutal leader of the Klan does not en- 
tirely forfeit our sympathy. He thought 
himself the instrument of a wild justice; 
turned at last against himself, it brings 
a tragic reprisal. Paul Rundel is a cour- 
ageous book, in that it dares to follow the 
working of God’s spirit in the hearts of 
rough and irreverent men. 


The Boy. By N. C. Fowler, Jr. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25. 

What a lot of good advice “the boy” is 
always getting! We cannot help won- 
dering sometimes what would happen if 
he should attempt to carry out all which 
he receives in the course of a year or so. 
But the present volume should certainly 
be called to his attention because it con- 
tains the results of one of the most re- 
markable questionaires of its kind ever 
undertaken. Twenty-five well, chosen 
questions designed to bring out the fac- 
tors which make for success were sent 
out to over three hundred of the most 
successful men in the professions and es- 
pecially in commerce and industry, and 
the replies, which are given in full as well 
as in summary, make interesting reading 
even for those who are no longer shiver- 
ing on the brink of a career. The real 
distinction of most of these consulting 
experts on success as well as the frank- 
ness and fulness which distinguish their 
enswers add value to what otherwise 
would be mere opinion. The author’s 
own suggestions are safe and sane, but in 
no respect original. 
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Wilhelmina Changes Her Mind. 

ence Morse Kingsley. 

Maynard & Co. $1. 

With a heroine who is said to be 
“compellingly, distractingly, almost sin- 
fully pretty,” and who is certainly the 
silliest girl of the season, the author 
manages to get together enough highly 
laughable incidents to fill the 192 small 
pages of the volume. Hardly so-good as 
“The Singular Miss Smith,” yet this new 
tale will serve to while away an hour in 
an agreeable manner. On the stage it 
would go better, for the incidents and 
characters would gain verisimilitude by 
the process of objectivation. 


By Flor- 
Boston: Small, 


Dawson, ’11—Fortune Hunter. By 
T. McCutcheon. 
& Co. $1. 
Nothing could be more touching than 
the courage of the boy who goes out to 
seek his fortune in Chicago, and writes 
home jolly letters to his mother, when he 
is half starving during his vain search 
fora job. One letter in particular, writ- 
ten from a park bench, when he has no- 
where else to go, brings a mist to the eyes 
and a lump to the throat. The little 
story is happily illustrated by the author, 
one of the most witty and thoughtful of 
American cartoonists. 


John 
New York: Dodd, Mead 





“CHARLEY’S GOT A JOB!” 


From John T. McCutcheon’s “Dawson ’11—Fortune 
Hunter’? (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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Literary Notes 


...-Those looking for Light on Life’s Diffi- 
culties (Crowell; 75 cents) will find some 
faint glimmerings of “new thought” illumina-* 
tion in the volume of Mr. James Allen bezring 
that attractive title. 


....Sicilian history, that is notably confused, 
is clarified, in certain aspects, for recders of 
Edmund Curtis’s Roger of Sicily, and the 
Normans in Lower Italy, 10/6—1154; an addi- 
tion to Putnam’s “Heroes of the Nations Se- 
ries” (pp. xii, 483). 


....T. A. Daly’s third took of verse, entitled 
Madrigali, is announced for publication by 
David McKay, of Philadelphia. Very appro- 
priately the illustrations are contributed by 
John Sloan, whose feeling for the folk of 
street and tenement is of the strongest. 


....-H. Noel Williams is not the least read- 
able and certainly is one of the most work- 
manlike of the Englishmen who spend their 
time nowadays adapting from French sources 
the biographies of great Gauls. His latest 
contribution is The Love Affairs of the Con- 
dés, an illustrated volume of 350 pages, im- 
ported by Scribner. 


....Among the autumn publications of John 
W. Luce & Co. will be General Morris Schaff’s 
The Sunset of the Confederacy, a translation 
of Henri Bergson’s /ntroduction to a New 
Philosophy, Ludovici’s Nietzsche and Art, a 
volume of plays by Strindberg, a translation 
of Remy de Gourmont’s A Night in the Lux- 
embourg, and Sydney Brooks’s Aspects of the 
Irish Question. 


...-Rev. Frank Crane always writes with 
the directness and snap that secure for his 
messages a sure place in the esteem of prac- 
tical and unconventional readers. The essays 
on religion, gathered out of the newspapers 
and put into the volume entitled Lame and 
Lovely (forbes; $1), are directed to “the 
common folks,” and from his dissertation on 
these words of Charles Lamb to his own re- 
ligious “Declaration of Independence,” the au- 
thor brings moral and spiritual truth closely 
into touch with the actual life of the plain 
people. 


....It is a pleasure and an inspiration to 
read the succinct and eminently fair statement 
of the points of contact and unfortunate mis- 
understandings between Christianity and the 
Labor Movement (Sherman, French & Co.; 
$1), by William M. Balch, formerly secretary 
of the Methodist Federation for Social Serv- 
ice. Every chapter in the book has the ring 
of sincerity and the note of hopefulness. 
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....The tenth annual issue of The Christian 
Movement in Japan is more than its name im- 
plies, for, in addition to its complete survey of 
the progress of Christianity, it covers Japanese 
domestic and colonial politics, social reforms, 
etc. (Yokohama: Published for the Confer- 
ence of Federated Missions.) 


...-Appropriate Prayers for Little Men and 
IVomen (Harpers; $1.25), aspiring toward 
childhood’s ideals and couched in language 
easy for children to grasp, have been put into 
rhymed verses by Mr. John Martin, and taste- 
fully illustrated by Mr. John Rae. 


....Prof. George L. Raymond has selected 
and published about twenty of his college 
chapel talks as Suggestions for the Spiritual 
Life (Funk & Wagnalls; $1.40). Professor 
Raymond says many good things, but his chap- 
ters are too long for “suggestions,” and too 
moralizing and dry for “spiritual” nourish- 
ment. 


....The niggardliness and cold indifference 
which sometimes characterize missionary giv- 
ing are caustically satirized in The First 
Church's Christmas Barrel (Crowell; 50 cents), 
by Caroline Abbot Stanley. The effect of the 
story is all the more striking because of the 
touching instance of real self-denial so ap- 
propriately introduced. 


....Henrietta Maria, Henry IV’s daughter, 
the queen of Charles IT, is an ideal subject for 
the modern popular biographer, for this 
Frenchwoman who became English by mar- 
riage is touched by and vividly touches the 
kingdoms on both sides of the Channel. (Hen- 
rietta Maria, by Henrietta Haynes; pp. xv-335; 
twelve illustrations, New York: Putnam; 
$3.50.) 


...-A new volume in the “Wisdom of the 
East Series” contains The Buddha’s Way of 
Virtue (Dutton; 60 cents), which is a trans- 
lation of the Dhammapada from the Pali text 
made by W. D. C. Wagiswara and K. J. Saun- 
ders, the latter of whom has supplied the work 
with a short introduction and needful notes. 
The moral teachings of Buddhism are here 
found in their purest and best forms. 


....Prof. J. Alfred Faulkner, D.D., of 
Drew Theological Seminary has written schol- 
arly and readable chapters on some Crises in 
the Early Church (Eaton & Mains; 75 cents). 
in which he points out the bearing of those 
early struggles and decisions on present ec- 
clesiastical issues. The conservative theolog- 
ical note is everywhere prominent, and there 
is, perhaps, a bit too much criticism of other 
views of history’s judgments, but the book is 
stimulating and forceful. 
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....Oliver Huckel, the Wagnerite, has done 
another of the musical dramas into English 
verse. This time it is Die Meistersinger. 
To those who call the composer “master” it 
will be a rare treat. The translation drifts 
away from the text, but accomplishes its pur- 
pose; it brings Wagner’s conception of the 
gild system to those unable to grasp the 
speech feeling of the original. (Crowell; 75 
cents. ) ; 


....Every bibliophile will want to own 
Frank A. Mumby’s Romance of Bookselling, 
which is, besides, a work that deserves to have 
a place on the shelves of every reference li- 
brary. It 1s, we believe, the first book to at- 
tempt to traverse its field in extenso; and part 
of its value lies in the bibliography compiled 
by W. H. Peet, printed as one of the appen- 
dices. An importation, this work is fullest 
in its account of publishing and bookselling in 
England. It is richly and most interestingly 
illustrated, and is replete with anecdote as 
well as with more formal information. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co.; pp. xviii, 491; $4.50.) 


....Much of a writer’s force and ability in 
handling his medium of expression depends 
upon the conscious mastery of his own 
thought. The ananymous author of Voluntas 
Dei (Macmillan; $1.60) thus gives one the im- 
pression that he is leading the way over what 
to him are well known paths of thought. In 
a previous volume, entitled “Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia,’ he established his claim to respect- 
ful attention and this new work gives further 
proof that anonymity is not a mere attempt to 
shield mediocrity. In the spirit of reasonable- 
ness as well as assurance the principal ele- 
ments of Christian belief are set forth in a 
way that will appeal to thoughtful readers. 


....lwo new volumes in the Music Stu- 
dent’s Library, published by Oliver Ditson 
Company, are William Harkness Arnold’s 
French Diction ($1) and C. G. Hamilton’s 
Outlines of Music History ($1.50). This 
latter work is marked by a certain sanity, even 
in its concluding chapter on the Music of the 
Present Day: which is, however, almost too 
cautious in its avoidance of critical judgments. 
We hold no brief for Massenet, but why does 
he receive only seventy-odd words—about one- 
sixth of the space Richard Strauss has? True, 
Massenet’s melody is not very provocative of 
discussion: but how about exposition? Pro- 
fessor Carpenter seems to go out of his way 
to slap Frenchmen; all he tells us of the com- 
poser of “Carmen” is that he was the first of 
his nation to show Wagner's influence! <A 
more admirable production, the companion 
volume, French Diction for Singers and Speak- 
ers: a little book which will fill a long felt 
want and is founded upon sound principles 
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....Students of music who wish to learn 
something of the basic theories and physical 
characteristics of sound will find an admirable 
handbook adapted to their needs in Prof. 
Clarence G. Hamilton’s Sound and Its Rela- 
tion to Music (Ditson; $1.25). 


.... There can scarcely be too many sensible 
and honest books published on the care of 
children. Mother and Baby, by Dr. Anne B. 
Newton (Lothrop; $1), contains valuable ad- 
vice from a wise physician, summarizing the 
contents of each chapter, in a few sentences, 
at the end, so that it may be consulted with- 
out loss of time in an emergency, making a 
good addition to a mother’s library. 


....Volume two of Minutes of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Province of New York, 
edited by Victor Hugo Paltsits, State Histo- 
rian, and published by the State of New York, 
is a bulky folio of 806 pages devoted to the 
administration of Francis Lovelace, 1668-1673, 
containing collateral and illustrative docu- 
ments (xx-xcviii) and prefaced by a por- 
trait of Cornelius Steenwijck, mayor of New 
York, 1668-1670, and a member of Lovelace’s 
council. 


...-Dr,- Charles E. Jefferson’s little volume 
on The Minister as Shepherd (Croweli; $1) 
is a real contribution to the literature on pas- 
toral theology. Without departing from prin- 
ciples of universal application he has presented 
his subject in close and vital relationship to 
the present tasks, opportunities and difficulties 
of the ministry. Every one of the chapters 
will repay careful reading, but that on The 
Shepherd’s Temptations is particularly strik- 
ing as the passionate utterance of a mind 
keenly alive to the dangers and deeply de- 
voted to the highest ideals of tne Christian 
ministry. The book is based on the George 
Shepard Lectures on Preaching, deliverea by 
Dr. Jefferson at Bangor Theological Seminary 
in the early part of this year. 


....That theosophic speculation and science 
do not mix more readily than oil and water is 
plainly seen in The Drama of Love and Death 
(Kennerley; $1.50), by Edward Carpenter. 
Even the employment of that powerful medi- 
um of quasi scientific psychical research does 
not accomplish the desired end, Such attempts 
are apt to lead to peculiar complications. It 
is at least amusing that Mr. Carpenter should 
seek to expound the theories of the Upanishads 
in the light of the investigations of such men 
as Professors Wilson and Loeb, while at the 
same time he berates “the doctors and sky- 
pilots” because they do not “hurry up and 
tell us something really useful, instead of 
spending their time in vivisecting the wretched 
animals, or in mumbling over ancient creeds.” 
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Pebbles 


Mrs. Joun Doz is not necessarily the wife- 
of a bull moose.—Columbia State. 


A Lonpon evening paper sent to a photo- 
graphic agency for portraits of Balkan celeb- 
rities including the Sanjak of Novibazar. 


“Wuat sort of a man is he?” ; 

“Well, he’s just what I’ve been looking for 
—a generous soul, with a limousine body.”— 
Life. 


“So our engagement is all over?” he said 
moodily. 

“T am afraid it is, darling.” ; 

There was a note of triumph in her voice. 

“You see,” she explained, “I told it to my 
dearest girl friend as a great secret.” 

Then, indeed, did he realize that it was all 
over.—Lippincott’s. 


Tue daughters of the household, ardent suf- 
fragists, were talking politics. 

“Taft will sweep the country,” declared 
Mabel. 

“Wilson will sweep the country,” asserted 
Maud. 

“Roosevelt will sweep the country,” an- 
swered Margaret. 

At this point Dad took a hand. 

“Never mind about who’s going to sweep 
the country,” said he. “Who’s going to sweep 
the kitchen ?”—Courier-J ournal. 


THE JABBERWOCKY OF AUTHORS. 


‘Twas gilbert. The kchesterton 

Did locke and bennett in. the reed. 
All meredith was -nicholson, 

And harrison outqueed. 


Beware the see-enn-william, son, 
The londonjack with call that’s wild. 
Beware the gertroo datherton 
And richardwashburnchild. 


He took his brady blade in hand; 
Long time the partridge foe he sought. 
Then stood a time by the oppenheim ° 
In deep menaughton thought. 


In warwick deeping thought he stood— 
He poised on edithwharton brink; 
He cried: “Ohbernardshaw! I could 
If basilking would kink.” 


Rexheach! rexbeach !—and each on each 
O. Henry’s mantles ferber fell. 

It was the same’sif henryjames 
Had wally eaton well. 


“And hast thou writ the greatest book? 
Come to thy birmingham, my boy! 

Oh, beresford way! Oh, holman day!” 
He kiplinged in his joy. 


‘Twas gilbert. The kchesterton 
Did locke and bennett in the reed. 
All meredith was nicholson, 
And harrison outqueed. 
—New York Evening Mail. 
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The Independent Under New 
Management 


WirH this issue Clarence W. Bowen, 
the publisher and proprietor of THE In- 
DEPENDENT, retires, having transferred 
his ownership to Hamilton Holt, who, 
for the past twelve years, has been the 
managing editor. Mr. Holt has organ- 
ized a company entitled “Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT WEEKLY, INc.,” which will 
henceforth own and publish the maga- 
zine; Founded by Henry C. Bowen in 
1848, THE INDEPENDENT passed after his 
death, in 1897, into the control of his son, 
Clarence W. Bowen, and is now taken by 
his grandson, Mr. Holt. 

The editorial staff will remain the 
same under the new management. Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, who has been with 
Tue INDEPENDENT for forty-five years, 
continues as editor, with Hamilton Holt, 
managing editor; Frank D. Root, politi- 
cal editor; Edwin E. Slosson, literary 
editor; Warren Barton Blake, assistant 
editor, and Franklin H. Giddings, asso- 
ciate editor. 

The publication department will be re- 
organized owing to the retirement of Mr. 
Bowen, the publisher, and Gardner Rich- 
ardson, the assistant publisher, George 


French becomes publisher, Frederic E. 
Dickinson, business manager, and J. 
Stuart Hamilton, advertising manager. 

Mr. Holt, in succeeding to the man- 
agement, takes this opportunity to pay 
tribute to the ability and energy which 
Mr. Bowen has always given to his task, 
and also to the thoughtful courtesy which 
has made it a pleasure to work with him. 
It is largely to his deep personal interest 
and his constant supervision, as well as 
to his persistent determination to main- 
tain high ideals of independence and in- 
fluence, that THE INDEPENDENT owes its 
present success and reputation. 

Mr. Holt pledges himself to the readers 
of THe INDEPENDENT that the editorial 
aim will ever be to give increasing value 
to its pages in return for the generous 
support of its constituency. With this 
purpose in view he is considering certain 
important improvements, which will be 
announced in due time. 

For in these days a journal must go 
forward. If it lags, it will fall behind. 


Tue INDEPENDENT will go forward. It 


has never sought, however, and it will 
not seek, by sensational methods to at- 
tract the unthinking, It believes there 
is an intelligent public of sufficient size 
to appreciate liberally a weekly magazine 
which seeks to tell the exact truth and to 
discuss with impartial frankness all ques- 
tions which interest men of thoughtful- 
ness and character. 

We trust that our readers will take a 
personal interest in enlarging our circle 
of subscribers. The added resources thus 
available will be faithfully used to make 
Tue INDEPENDENT more valuable to its 
new patrons as well as to its multitude of 
old friends. 

To all intelligent, fair minded and pro- 
gressive men and women THE INDE- 
PENDENT makes its appeal. 


The Campaign 


THe INDEPENDENT has not pretended 
to believe that President Taft would be 
re-elected. More than once it has plain- 
ly said that the election of Governor 
Wilson was almost inevitable. They 
were not. safe prophets who tried to de- 
ceive Mr. Taft with the hope of success. 
The fates were against him from the 
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first, for the Democratic tide had not 
ebbed; and the secession of Theodore 
Roosevelt only made sure what was be- 
fore scarcely doubtful. The party which 
had suffered the defection of its most 
famous leader, with perhaps half of its 
members following him, was already 
doomed to defeat, 

This we write by way of anticipation 
of the result, for we must go to press 
before the vote is announced. We can 
now only give some comments on the 
campaign. 

One is that the two old parties went 
on with their old bosses still much in 
evidence. Their candidates were not 
the bosses’. The public has got afraid of 
‘bosses, because some bosses are bad. 
They are selfish; they have no patri- 
otism. The highest—or lowest—exam- 
ple of that sort of a boss is he of Tam- 
many. Somehow he, and the boss of 
Democratic finance who generously gave 
over $400,000 for a previous campaign 
that had already gone against him, both 
in its candidate and the election, were 
beaten at the convention in Baltimore. 
Bosses were not popular with the dele- 
gates. To be against the bosses was an 
asset for Governor Wilson and he slew 
them right and left. The contributions 
to party. funds were less than for many 
elections, and will be reduced in the 
future, which will still more weaken 
boss rule, while the direct primary will 
limit boss power. The Republican 
bosses were of less note. Ex-Senators 
Aldrich and Lodge do not belong to the 
boss class, and they had retired from 
politics in time to escape responsibility 
for this campaign. That leaves Barnes 
as chief Republican boss, and he is hard- 
ly a national character. Of the Pro- 
gressive party, which the people will call 
the Bull Moose party, Mr. Roosevelt 
was easily dictator rather than boss, with 
Flinn, the typical boss of Pennsylvania, 
as his aide, and a coterie of rich men as 
his financial backers. The species lin- 
gers, but the boss will never again have 
the power he has had in the days when 
he ruled the conventions. 

Another feature, very undesirable, 
that has appeared in this campaign is the 
prevalence of unusual vituperation. It 
began with the unfounded charges re- 
peated by Mr. Roosevelt that the nomi- 
nation had been stolen from him and 
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that his opponents were thieves and rob- 
bers. Of course, some believed it. On 
the other hand, in seeking a third term 
Mr. ‘Roosevelt was charged with trying 
to make himself a Diaz, a dictator, an 
overturner of the republic. THe INDE- 
PENDENT opposed the violation of the 
tradition which allowed two terms only, 
but it never pretended that a third term 
would endanger our liberties. The repe- 
tition of this charge, whith would make 
Roosevelt a Czsar, accounted for a 
weak-minded assassin’s bullet. We are 
happy to say that neither President Taft 
nor Mr. Wilson was guilty of any viola- 
tion of the courtesies of strenuous de- 
bate. 

One more noticeable feature of the 
campaign has been the ethical appeal, 
which, especially in the West, has risen 
to the exaltation of a moral and evet. 
religious passion, seen in the adoption 
of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” as a 
political song. Mr. Roosevelt is always 
a preacher. He claims that his are 
moral issues, and such an appeal is easily 
convincing. We have observed how 
large a proportion of the ministers have 
accepted it. We cannot see that Mr. 
Roosevelt would do more for justice and 
mercy than would either of the other 
candidates, but his promise so impres- 
sively asserted was very alluring and has 
shorn off a very large section of the 
Republican party. 

In what we have said we_ have 
assumed the defeat of Mr. Taft and we 
lay it in part to the refusal of the leaders 
on whom Mr. Taft depended to recog- 
nize the rising tide which demanded 
genuine tariff reform and the devices 
which would bring legislation nearer to 
the people. They did not have the sense 
of the Frenchman who saw the proces- 
sion passing by and cried, “I must fol- 
low them, for I am their leader.” Our 
readers know that we have from the be- 
ginning supported these reforms. But 
the Administration has been represented 
too much by standpatters, whom the 
President has not so successfully op- 
posed as to convince the people, and they 
have deserted to the new ensign, which 
shone like a meteor streaming to the 
popular wind. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was one of the 
best Presidents we have ever had, but 
he could not hold the popular fancy and 
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was denied a second term. So Benja- 
min Harrison well deserved re-election, 
but he could not overcome the tide of 
popular discontent which demanded a 
Democrat. Mr. Taft’s administration 
has been worthy of general commenda- 
tion, and particularly in its foreign pol- 
icy. Beaten, he is not discredited. He 
will retire to private life to hold the 
honor and affection of the country. 


A Good Country for Everybody? 
No 


INTERPRETING the words as he meant 
them to be understood, we heartily agree 
with Mr. Roosevelt that in the long run 
this country will not be a good place for 
anybody to live in unless we make it a 
pretty good place for everybody to live 
in. Mr. Roosevelt was talking about so- 
cial justice. He had described condi- 
tions in East Side tenement houses, and 
had exprest his mind about various de- 
cisions handed down by the New York 
Court of Appeals. By “everybody” he 
meant the poor as well as the rich, the 
working man as well as the employer, 
the humble as well as the powerful. 

But it would be calamitous to take Mr. 
Roosevelt’s social philosophy too literal- 
ly. Clever remarks are half truths. Sub- 
stitute the simple truth for the fifty per 
cent, of error and they become common- 
places or pernicious nonsense. One of 
the chief things that ails America at 
present is our lazy and stupid indiffer- 
ence to the fact that we have made this 
country altogether too easy a place for 
some people to live in. 

To begin with the quite obvious, it is 
altogether too easy a place for the 
Schranks, Czolgoszes and Guiteaus to 
live in. It is too easy a country for the 
common murderer to live in, as the 
dreadful record that we published a few 
weeks ago proves. It is too easy a coun- 
try for white slavers to live in. It is too 
easy a country for lynchers and dyna- 
miters to live in, and much too easy a 
country for gamblers and “gunmen” and 
seckers to live in. 

It would be bad enough if these obvi- 
ously undesirable citizens were all. But 
there are others, and Mr. Roosevelt has 
rendered no greater public service than 
in his merciless exposure and unsparing 
denunciation of them. 
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This country has been and is much too 
good a paradise for land and timber 
thieves, for venal legislators and venal 
voters, for log rolling protectionists, 
seeking and getting special favors, for 
passenger slaughtering railroad direc- 
tors, for criminal police magistrates, for 
sweatshop proprietors, for tax dodging 
millionaires, for monkey dinner social 
leaders, for cranks and freaks and found- 
ers of new religions, for trust “mag- 
nates,’ and for judges who understand 
that man was made for property, instead 
of property for man. 

About the best symptom of intellectual 
and moral health that we now discover 
in the American people is their increas- 
ing prejudice against all these varieties 
of undesirables. Probably the best work 
that the Progressive party and its candi- 
date for the Presidency have done has 
been the fostering of this prejudice. We 
hope that this part of its activity will 
go on. 

The American population is “great 
stuff,” taking it all in all. It is full of 
energy and hopefulness and good will. 
It probably has as*much common sense 
as the population of any other land. But, 
like a crop well planted but not well 
cared for, it needs weeding out, and 
needs it badly. Letting wheat and tares 
grow together until the harvest is bad 
farming in the twentieth century, and 
bad morals, even if hell has been abol- 
ished, 

We are confident that Mr. Roosevelt 
will not object to our amendment of his 
proposition. May he live long and tell 
us not only how to get social justice for 
every decent human being that has any 
business to be alive, and not only how to 
make magnates magnanimous and 
judges just, but also how, without of- 
fending progressives that object to capi- 
tal punishment, we can get rid of the 
human hyenas and jackals that somehow 
or other ought to be dead. 


Where the Voters Do Not Vote 


Turis week, while our citizens are 
voting, and the votes are being counted, 
it may be well to note some extraor- 
dinary and ominous contrasts in the 
matter of the interest which our citizens 
take in the most important political duty 
which they have to perform. 
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’ Alabama had a population in 1910 of 
2,138,093, while Minnesota had a popu- 
lation slightly less, of 2,075,708, and yet 
Minnesota polled more than three times 
as many votes in 1908 as did Alabama— 
331,304, against Alabama’s 103,809. 
Alabama people do not vote. There is a 
similar contrast elsewhere. Maine has a 
population smaller by 10,000 than Flor- 
ida, but her vote in 1908 was 106,336, 
while Florida’s was but 49,360. The 
population of Kansas was 100,000 less 
than that of Mississippi, but its voters 
counted 375,946, while those of Missis- 
sippi were a scant 66,904, not one-fifth 
as many. South Carolina cast a vote of 
66,398, with a population of 1,515,400, 
while little Montana, with only 376,053 
inhabitants, cast 68,822. Georgia has 
2,609,121 people, and New Jersey 2,537,- 
167, but while New Jersey cast 467,198 
votes in 1908, Georgia cast but 132,794. 
We give but one more contrast: Lou- 
isiana cast only 79,146 votes from a 
population of 1,656,388, while Idaho, 
with less than a fifth of the population, 
325,594, cast 97,288 votes, more by 
22,142. 

These are portentous facts. They 
show very serious political disease in the 


body politic where the citizens are too. 


enfeebled.to go to the polls. The reader 
will observe that the States in which 
two-thirds or four-fifths of the voters do 
not vote are safely Democratic; they can 
be absolutely depended on to cast a 
Democratic vote, and have never done 
anything else. When their vote decides 
a Presidential election it is by the votes 
of a small minority of their own citizens. 
The large majority do not vote or are 
not allowed to vote. It is, we say, a very 
serious matter that a minority should 
vote instead of a majority. It is not 
sufficient to say that this minority repre- 
sents the will of a majority, for we do 
not know it; and if it be true, that makes 
it almost worse, for it would show an 
ignorant or besotted majority too indif- 
ferent to be fit to rule. 

But it is not wholly the ignorance or 
the stupidity of the electorate which ex- 
plains the situation. It is rather the fact 
that in these States there has been a 
purposed policy of an aristocratic major- 
ity to shut out voters and so reduce the 
electorate. While every other civilized 
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country has been enlarging its electorate, 
these States have been reducing it. They 
have done it by cunning legislation and 
constitutional amendment, confessedly 
for this purpose. They have required 
the poll tax and other taxes to be paid 
long before election as a condition of 
voting. They have imposed absurd lite- 
rary tests, such as allow the registrars to 
shut out any one they please from the 
voting lists. They have invented grand- 
father clauses and every other means 
they could think of to exclude voters, 
and have made it known that from a 
third to a half of the citizens will not be 
allowed to vote. They have made no 
secret of it that these laws were de- 
signed to exclude colored people, and 
they did not care if they shut out also 
a million of poor whites. They have suc- 
ceeded, as the returns show. It is suc- 
cessful aristocracy. 

We will be told that the reason for 
that small, vote is because the primary 
system has settled who will be elected, 
and that it is of no use to vote. That is 
true, for the Democratic primary makes 
all the State nominations, and the Demo- 
cratic nominees are sure to be elected. 
But why are they sure to be elected? 
Simply because the election laws have 
strained out those who might oppose the 
party in power. In such a case the pop- 
ular primary system works badly in 
making it of little consequence to go to 
the polls—it is all settled beforehand. 
It does not work so in Oregon or Michi- 
gan. 

What can be done about it? Very 
little. These States that we have cited, 
which by way of contrast give their citi- 
zens a free vote, have no rights in the 
matter. Minnesota, Maine, Kansas, 
Montana, New Jersey and Idaho and the 
rest cannot police the elections in the 
States along. the Southern tier, from 
South Carolina to Louisiana, nor is it 
practicable for the national government 
to do it. Nor would it be wise to reduce 
the representation in Congress in those 
States which limit the suffrage. That 
would be a logical penalty, but it would 
practically be a condonation of the 
wrong. If the people in those States 
like that sort of thing they will have to 
be allowed to enjoy it as long as they 
like it. It is not popular government, 
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but they do not now like popular govern- 
ment. They do not trust the people, at 
least not poor people—common people. 
They will learn better. It is a matter of 
political education. Illiteracy is decreas- 
ing rapidly in all those States, unless it 
be in Louisiana. The poor whites will 
not always consent to be slaves, and the 
negroes will be more restive and deter- 
mined to get their rights as they get edu- 
cation. We must have patience with in- 
valids, hoping that they will get well 
some time. Meanwhile, let those who 
live in such States, of either shade of 
color, pay their taxes, get education, and 
demand until they get the permission to 
vote. Let them learn that the privilege 
is a right, whatever the doctrinaires of 
aristocracy may say, and that a man is 
not half a man that does not take his 
share in the government of his country. 


President Eliot to Harvard Fresh- 
men 


Ir was the president of a Southern 
university who some time ago warned 
President Eliot that in fifty years Har- 
vard would lose its primacy among our 
institutions of learning. When Dr. Eliot 
demurred and asked the reason for such 
belief he was told that there were three 
reasons: One, that in fifty years’ time 
Massachusetts would be a Roman Catho- 
lic State, and that parents would prefer 
to send their sons to an institution con- 
ducted under the rules of their own 
faith; second, that the Western stu- 
dents who kad no Harvard affiliation 
would go to the State institutions by that 
time rather than Harvard, and the third, 
that Harvard graduates would have no 
sons to send to their alma mater. We 
do not know whether President Eliot 
then controverted these arguments, but 
the advice which he gave to the Harvard 
freshmen the other day might make us 
suspect that the last of these considera- 
tions has given him real concern. 

We are glad to be allowed to print the 
whole of that address. It is a subject 
very unusual for such a talk, and yet one 
of real importance, which it is essential 
that worthy young men should consider. 
He told them that they were to think of 
themselves as prospective husbands and 
fathers, and that they should not think 
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of marriage as a distant duty to be long 
delayed, but as a privilege as well as 
duty to be sought early in life, He told 
them that they should not imagine that 
marriage must be put off until they could 
expect to take a wife to as luxurious a 
home as that of her parents; but that 
if a young woman had been brought up 
in easy luxury, it would be better for 
her that she should learn the experience 
of humble economy such as her mother 
had not hesitated to accept. 

We do not remember ever to have 
heard of such instruction and advice 
given to freshmen entering college, but 
it seems wise. They are eighteen or 
twenty years old, entering young man- 
hood, old enough to look forward to the 
duties of life, and they are already pre- 
paring for them. They ‘expect, or 
should expect, to marry, just as they ex- 
pect to be lawyers or merchants. They 
should learn to think of it seriously and 
not jocularly or flippantly. They should 
be taught to think of marriage as a cov- 
eted responsibility, of course to be as- 
sumed with proud joy, in the confidence 
of reason and the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
If this were a special duty for college 
boys only to anticipate we might leave 
the address with the Harvard freshmen 
who will not forget it; but it applies to 
all young men of decent character. 

We have said it is a subject for 
“worthy young men,” “of decent char- 
acter,” to consider, not for others. If 
such is not one’s character marriage is 
not for him. We hope the time will come 
when if a young man does not marry it 
will be understood that he is not fit for 
marriage. Such a young man, not 
worthy, not clean and decent, not only 
wrongs himself in his forced abstention, 
but wrongs some young woman, who by 
his fault is compelled to remain un- 
wedded. It is better that she should die 
unwedded than that she should wed such 
aman. President Eliot hints at this 
when he speaks of marriage as a safe- 
guard to character. 

It is not possible to say now for what 
ex-President Roosevelt will be most re- 
membered in the years to come; but we 
question whether any one of his claims to 
immortal fame will stand higher than his 
strong preachments against “race sui- 
cide.” He may not have invented the 
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expression—there is another claimant— 
but it is he who has made it part and 
parcel of the English language. Ex- 
President Eliot has not supported ex- 
President Roosevelt for a third term, but 
in this address he has added an admirable 
commentary to Mr. Roosevelt’s sermon. 


The New November 


Is November a sad month? We have 
often been told that it is. There is no 
longer the vineyard full of golden Pock- 
lingtons and Diamonds, nor is the or- 
chard laughing with great red apples. 
But when one finds a big overlooked 
bunch of Niagaras, hid in the curled 
brown leaves, he has found something 
worth the while, and it is worth a 
deal of climbing to get a pocket full of 
Jonathans that the pickers skipped. 
There are clouds most of the day, and 
there are drizzling rains; not genuine 
showers at all, but chilly spatters that 
come in on intemperate gusts of wind, 
and stagger across the valley. Yes, No- 
vember is not the happiest of the 
months. 


It was only last week that we finished 
apple picking, a job full of Arcadian 
simplicity and charm. Only where there 
has been delay and there is a snow fleece 
on the trees and in the fields, that is an- 
other thing. It is pretty enough to look 
at in the morning, when at six o’clock 
the stiffened grass crackles under your 
shoes, but toward noonday, when the sun 
has turned it all into an indefinite slush, 
it is then that the fingers grow stiff, and 
one’s seat on the stalks has no romance 
in it, even tho the golden piles of corn 
grow bigger. Every half hour the gust 
changes; now it is sunshine and the 
farm roofs down the valley drip, and 
then comes a west wind and another 
fleece of snow is flung over the whole 
scene and into your face and neck as 
well. This is November, and the farmer 
boy understands right well that all of 
country work is not a poem. 

But there are golden days in Novem- 
ber, and the wind by night gets around 
to the south, and thru the beech woods it 
brings a smell all the way from Virginia 
and the Carolinas of jasmine and bigo- 
nia. Get all your forces together, and let 
the husking be hurried, for it should not 
be said that you are behind the times or 
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behind the days. The girls as well as 
the boys may be turned out of doors. It 
will help the tongues to clatter, and 
there is nothing that will keep folk warm 
like a brisk conversation with plenty of 
laughter. 

Nowadays we are boys until ninety, 
and soon it will be until one hundred. 
Why not? Machinery does our hard 
work, and if one have brains to keep 
pace with it he has little else to do. As 
for husking, we do not any longer do it 
with a twist of the wrist and a turn of 
the thumb. But here is how it comes 
out, that with lessened work and fewer 
babies in the crowd, one may live longer 
and he may fairly have his way till the 
end of his century. That is only fair, 
and the race will not die if we are slower 
getting across the stage. Stalwart old 
age, full of life to the end, that is what 
we are looking for. 

But we have not yet quite forgotten 
the husking bee. There are always a 
few loads left in the field after the sunny 
days are over, and these are drawn down 
to the cow sheds. Now the neighbors 
and the neighbors’ boys are invited in to 
wind up the work. Co-operation is not 
an invention of our times at ail, and it is 
just as real around our barns as in our 
banking enterprises and stores. It is a 
sight not to be forgotten when a dozen, 
sitting on huge pumpkins, begin the trial 
for speed. The moon gives only fickle 
light, sifted in between great white 
clouds, so there are lanterns hanging 
where they are most needed. 

The golden piles grow apace, while 
Tom tosses the stripped stalks into the 
stable loft. For half an hour there it 
little difference in the result, but by and 
by the toughened wrists of old Farmer 
Foot begin to tell. For sixty years he 
has beaten at every husking bee, since he 
was fifteen years old. Old Freeman, the 
half breed, is his only rival. But to- 
night there are two patent huskers at 
work, and the old veterans. forget to 
boast. How shall one ever get stout 
wrists at this rate, for it is a machine 
that milks the cows, a machine that digs 
the potatoes, a machine that mows the 
grass, and a machine that husks the 
corn. 

Grandfather goes from pile to pile and 
selects the finest ears, a full corn basket ; 
and these he will shell in the old fash- 
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ioned way over a spade and then spread 
them to dry on the chamber floor about 
the kitchen pipe. Yes, yes, grandfather, 
says the little mother, but get enough, 
for no one ever had too much samp. And 
then there is silence for a few moments, 
and the talking wanes, for every one is 
thinking samp, and tasting samp in his 
mind; and, truly, to remember a good 
thing is almost as well as to have it in 
your mouth, 

But when the tongues take charge again 
it is evident there has been some work 
up behind them. They wag of efficiency 
and of machinery and of agricultural ed- 
ucation, and it is clear that every one of 
these corn huskers believes in progress. 
One of the younger men begins to tell 
what a short course at the State school 
had done for him—he is raising better 
calves and he is building up a herd of 
Guernseys. And then they tell what has 
come about from seed selection, and 
cover crops come under discussion, and 
balanced rations, and no one is content 
with what is, only with what is to come. 

They tell us that everything hereafter 
is to be done on the score of “efficiency.” 
Very well, the young people did not use 
to run away as soon as possible into 
large cities, only because there were no 
large cities in which to herd. It was a 
nation of farms and villages. The men 
planted their fields together, reaped them 
together, and together they threshed 
their grain and husked their corn. They 
invented the word “bee,” and it rightly 
described their daily life. A new farm 
life does not throw away the past, only 
improves it. Our husking bees hereaf- 
ter will have to be fought out with ma- 
chinery instead of wrists. Whistle on 
November! Sing thru the leafless woods 
that man is master and the farmer is the 
man. We are coming bock to our own 
in country life. The school is supple- 
ment of the home, 


On to Constantinople ! 


THE minor Powers have defeated not 
only Turkey but the great Powers. In one 
brisk month they have smashed the status 
guo and upset the “balance of power.” 
Whatever the diplomats whom Premier 
Poincaré has called into consultation at 
Paris this week may decide upon we may 
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be sure that it will be something quite 


other than what they decided upon four 
weeks ago, that futile note telling the 
Balkan states that if they would keep 
quiet Macedonia would be attended to, 
and warning them that if they did make 
war and did succeed it would not do 
them a bit of good, for in any case they 
‘would not be allowed to increase their 
territory at the expense of Turkey. Nei- 
ther the Triple Alliance nor the Triple 
Entente nor the whole sextuple of them 
would find it an easy job to dike up with- 
in their former bounds the Balkan floods 
now overflowing the Macedonian plains. 

The Bulgars, now that for the second 
time they have approached , within 25 
miles of Constantinople, will not be so 
easily headed off as they were a genera- 
tion ago. They do not propose this time 
to have the map of the Balkan penin- 
sula, which they have drawn in blood, re- 
drawn in ink at Berlin. 

Old King Nikola, poet and patriarch 
of his people, wanted to see his drama, 
“The Empress of the Balkans,” put upon 
a larger stage than that of the royal op- 
era house of Cettinje. He wanted real 
mountains for scenery, real soldiers in- 
stead of supernumeraries, so he came 
forward to the footlights without wait- 
ing for his cue and undertook to play the 
leading role regardless of support. 

The Macedonian cry for help has been 
heard on this side the Atlantic and the 
Greek consulate in New York is besieged 
by thousands of Greeks anxious to re- 
turn home in time to fight, but also by 
scores of young Americans, college stu- 
dents, inspired by the classics to assist in 
the revival of Hellenic glory. 

King Peter of Servia has entered in 
triumph the city of ‘Uskub, no longer to 
be called by this Ottoman name, but re- 
christened by its ancient appellation, 
Skopia. Here Justinian, compiler of 
the Code and builder of Saint Sophia, 
was in 527 crowned “Emperor of 
the Serbs and Romans.” And again in 
1346 Skopia became the capital of a 
Servian empire when Stephen Dushan 
made himself “Czar of Macedonia arid 
Monarch of the Serbs, Greeks, Bulgars 
and the Western Coast.” The ‘Western 
Coast,” that, too, is needed before King 
Peter can be happy, for Servia is, with 
the exception of Switzerland, the only 
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country in Europe without a seaport, 
and poor Peter has nowhere to ship his 
pigs whenever Austria-Hungary chooses 
to put up-the bars on the frontier under 
the pretext of a quarantine against the 
swine plague. 

The Balkan peoples have earned their 
freedom. Let them have it. On the whole 
they have done well with what small 
measure of self government was left to 
them in 1878 by the Congress of Ber- 
lin. All travelers agree that they can 
notice an improvement in the looks of 
things as soon as they pass from Turk- 
ish territory into any one of the sur- 
rounding states, The houses are better 
built, the fields are better tilled, the peo- 
ple better clothed, than in the vilayets in- 
habited by the same races, but left under 
Turkish rule. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
have also prospered greatly under the 
control of Austria-Hungary. In fact, 
any change in government is a change 
for the better to the people of the Otto- 
man empire. Perhaps, tho, we should 
make an exception of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, considering that Bessarabia, 
which Russia took in her last raid on 
Turkey, contains Kishinef, a name of in- 
delible disgrace. 

The puppet princes have made them- 
selves kings. They have proved that* 
they are strong enough to expel the Turk 
from Europe. Why should they not be 
allowed to do it? Or if the Great Pow- 
ers are afraid to allow Constantinople to 
pass into other hands let the Turks keep 
that, together with Tchatalja, inhabited 
by their own people, and let the rest of 
European Turkey be divided up, as near- 
ly as possible on racial lines, into auton- 
omous states, all held together in one 
great Balkan confederation. Then they 
would have a chance to work out their 
own destinies as best they may. 


Countries South of Us 


PEACE at the election in Cuba was not 
expected, but there was peace, and con- 
trol of the Government is to pass from 
one of the republic’s parties to the other. 
The Cuban people have shown that such 
a political change can take place with- 
out riots and the beginnings of revolu- 
tion. This tends to confirm the political 
independence of the island. The coming 


transfer of power will serve the people’s 
interests. General Menocal ‘is a man of 
liberal education and has been a good 
soldier. For years the manager of the 
largest of Cuban sugar estates, he has 
enjoyed the confidence and respect of 
men of affairs in this country. He is a 
patriot, acquainted with the needs of the 
Cuban people, the possibilities of Cuban 
agricultural and industrial development, 
and the shortcomings of the Gomez Gov- 
erntnent. It may reasonably be expected 
that he will give Cuba an intelligent and 
just business administration. The task 
before him, however, is not an easy one. 
Mismanagement of the  republic’s 
finances has left much hard work to be 
done in the way of economy and re- 
trenchment. ‘The American people 
heard the news of this peaceful election 
with a sense of relief. A vast majority 
of them desire that the Cubans shall 
prove that they can govern themselves 
quietly and decently. 

In Santo Domingo the success of an 
interesting and important fiscal experi- 
ment has been imperiled by a weak Gov- 
ernment. which revolutionists, moved by 
greed and the course of an unworthy 
Minister of War, are striving to over- 
throw. Under American supervision, 
the customs revenue has been honestly 
collected and a large part of it has been 
set aside to pay the republic’s foreign 
debt. The part remaining for domestic 
use has exceeded the entire revenue that 
was collected, or that went into the 
Treasury, when the agreement with our 
Government was made. In order that 
the experiment may be successful, our 
Government must assist the people by 
providing for a fair election and, possi- 
bly, by protecting the custom houses 
which the revolutionists seek to control. 
We assume and we believe that the peo- 
ple of Santo Domingo desire to be gov- 
erned honestly and prefer peace to war. 
Our Government may reasonably assist 
them. 

Those treaties or loan conventions 
with Nicaragua and Honduras which 
the Senate has failed to ratify were in 
accord with the policy adopted with re- 
spect to Santo Domingo. It is quite 
probable that if the convention with 
Nicaragua had been made effective, the 
recent revolutionary uprising in that 
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country would not have taken place. We 
should then have avoided a considerable 
expenditure, harsh European criticism, 
and the loss of the lives of four marines. 
Last week Nicaragua reached an agree- 
ment with her foreign creditors on the 
ines of the Santo Domingo agreement 
and of the pending treaties. Her revenue 
is to be collected under the supervision 
of officers whose appointment must be 
approved by the President of the United 
States, and part of it is to be set aside 
every month tor the payment of the for- 
eign debt. 

What has been cal!ed our dollar diplo- 
macy is a policy designed to assist the 
people of the countries where it has been 
proposed or made effective, to preserve 
peace and promote prosperity by pre- 
venting revolutionary attacks upon the 
custom houses and by satisfying foreign 
creditors. Our Government’s attitude 
toward the troubled countries immedi- 
ately south of us has been that of a help- 
ful friend, not that of a greedy and pow- 
erful neighbor seeking conquest or forci- 
ble annexation. This is true of our con- 
duct with respect to Cuba and Mexico, 
as well as our dealings with Santo Do- 
mingo and Nicaragua. In South Amer- 
ica, however, and in some other parts of 
the world, our Government’s course in 
Panama is regarded as an exception to 
the rule. We hope that in the near fu- 
ture there will be an amicable settlement 
of the controversy with Colombia. 


The Farmer and the Auto 


A Mrnnesora farmer tackles the 
automobile question with figures. He 
wants his brother farmers to know 
whether really the automobile is an eco- 
nomic venture or not; and he thinks it 
is. He has used an auto for two years 
on his farm, and for the year 1911 it cost 
for repairs $49.50; for batteries, $4.50; 
for cylinder oil,.$8.50, and for gasolene, 
$28.50, which would make a little over 
$90. Allowing for some trifling extras, 
we have a bill that we can round up at 
$100. Keeping a horse would cost for 
grain about $50 and for hay about the 
same figure. We have still the black- 
smith’s. bill. and a possible doctor’s bill 
to take care of. If our farmer’s machine 
is a fair average, and the cost is a fair 
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average, there is not very much differ- 
ence in the cost of keeping a living ma- 
chine and a machine without life. 

‘Lhe farmer drove his auto about 1,800 
miles, as near as he could estimate, mak- 
ing the cost per mile not very far from 
5 cents. This does not divide the ex- 
pense between three or four persons who 
occupied the machine together. He tells 
as that on one occasion he went 80. miles 
with four persons in the auto, and all 
told the cost was $3.75; to have gone by 
rail for the four persons would have cost 
about five.times the amount by auto. 
This is a very good tabulation for the 
travel side of the question. It is; how- 
ever, difficult to make an estimate of this 
sort. The comparison with railroad 
travel is easy, but those who cannot have 
this choice must make their comparison 
with horse traveling, and in this case 80 
miles would exhaust at least four days in 
coming and going, with horse feed and 
wear and tear of all sorts, and very prob- 
able delays. The farmer brings in a part 
of this item where he tells us that going 
6 miles. for.a load was easily accom- 
plished after his chores at night. He 
got his 500 pounds of flour and a pack- 
age of trees to be set the next day, and 
was home a little after 9 o'clock. 

“To have used a team after the day’s work 
on such an errand as he accomplished, would 
have been equivalent to another day’s work 
for his horses. They would have been laid 
up for the next day’s use.” 

He estimates that to have hauled grain 
to the elevator, taken his cream and eggs 
and pouitry to market with his auto, was 
a great saving, not only in time, but be- 
cause he could be working his horses at 
the same time. If he needed any gro- 
ceries he could run to town with his auto 
in fifteen minutes, get what he wanted, 
neither be tired himself nor break into 
his afternoon’s work. He figures that a 
ride in the automobile has a restful 
effect, a sort of recreative influence 
which must not be overlooked. To illus- 
trate, he had been cultivating corn until 
4 o'clock in the afternoon of a hot sum- 
mer day, thermometer at 90, He took 
care of his team, and then with his wife 
and babe drove the auto 18 miles for an 
outing, and back in time for the even- 
ing’s milking. It made him feel like a 
new man, and the day closed up without 
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any of the usual effect of hard work in a 
torrid sun. We think he is quite right 
that it is a d'fficult matter to put a money 
estimate on such a ride as that. It was 
quite out of the question with horse 
power only. The old-time farmer had 
nothing better than to throw himself 
down under an apple tree and take a 
sleep. If he used his horses he took so 
much out of his power for work, and the 
driving had very little soothing effect on 
his already tired limbs and nerves. The 
team would have to walk most of the 
time, and the auto can spin, giving fresh 
air and cooling it. 

There is only one drawback that we 
can see to this estimate; yes, there are 
two; in the first place most farmers are 
not prepared to use good judgment and 
meehanical skill in caring for an auto- 
mobile. The writer acknowledges that, 
farmer or no farmer, his chief hin- 
drance would be his entire lack of me- 
chanical taste and skill. With him an 
automobile would need a chauffeur, and 
trifles would probably amount to break- 
downs. We are quite sure that the cost 
of an auto is at its best in the hands of 
our farmer friend who writes this story. 
Every word he writes indicates that it 
would be very difficult for him to get 
laid up on the road. Unfortunately, we 
know people who cannot drive an auto- 
mobile twenty miles with any certa‘nty 
of getting there without a mishap, and 
consequent delays. That spoils the 
whole story. We believe, however, 
that the coming farmer will be differ- 
ently educated as to tools and mechanics 
in general. More of our farmers’ boys 
are every year going to agricultural col- 
leges, at least for a winter term. These 
colleges are educating in mechanics as 
well as agriculture, that is the mechanics 
of agriculture. Besides this, however, 
the average farmer is. not yet prepared 
for wise storage of an auto. He cer- 
tainly will find it very far from being an 
economic investment if garaged in the 
ordinary farm barn or cow shed; worse 
yet if left out of doors with the farm 
tools. The new farmer has got to have 
a new sort of barn, for new purposes, 
and there must be the garage room, as 
well as the other rooms for spraying 
apparatus, and shop for repairs. 

We believe that the argument in favor 
of the auto stands at present strongest 
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for the intensive farmer, for the man 
who runs to market every day with ber- 
ries, plums, cherries, pears and apples, 
and whose time is really money. He is 
needed in two places at once, in his fru-t 
garden to oversee the picking and the 
packing, and at the delivery end of his 
business, to see that his customers are 
suited and satisfied. This man has been 
accustomed to spending all of one day 
in the market place, or driving from 
customer to customer, making up on the 
next day in the picking field. With the 
auto he ‘starts at 6 or 7 in the morning, 
drives deliberately fifteen miles inside an 
hour, and has his load delivered so as to 
be back again at his home and in the 
field at work by 9g o’clock in the morn- 
ing. There is no possible money valua- 
tion for this sort of accommodation. Six 
hours are added to the man’s working 
days, and every bit of it taken out of 
that time that would have been wasted 
by slow teaming—that is what the auto 
is going to do for the truck farmer. 

This is a matter not very easily esti- 
mated. It means in reality that the 
farmer’s day is doubled, for twelve 
hours make the average farmer’s day; 
he knows nothing about the eight-hour 
day and has little interest in it. But 
here comes the auto, and in more cases 
than one gives him twice as many hours 
for his work. Time has been the one 
thing our intensive farmer has needed 
rather than higher prices for his goods, 
or easier customers, or cheaper markets 
for what he has to buy. Meanwhile, we 
are just along the border of an indeter- 
minate income, in the way of passenger 
rates and rentals. For some time to 
come there will be a call of this sort, 
that can be met by the auto owner with 
profit. We do not see why the auto 
truck, easily transformable into a pleas- 
ure vehicle, is not already to be reckoned 
on by the judicious farmer. Our Minne- 
sota friend has made no mistake. 


Anti-Republican Agitations in 
France 


FRENCH royalists have a systematic 
agitation. The pretender, the Duke of 
Orleans, who is forbidden by law to live 
in France, keeps court and signs him- 
self “Philippe.” Royalist committees 
exist in all departments, whose heads are 
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made and unmade by “Philippe.” For 
some years the “Camelots du Roi’ made 
themselves somewhat of a nuisance, spe- 
cially about the Sorbonne and around the 
different monuments of Joan of Arc. 
The principal royalist journal, L’ Action 
Frangaise, is also clerical. The royalist 
efforts are well known in France and are 
frequently discussed. 

During the past year, however, the 
Bonapartists are plotting. Their pre- 
tender is Prince Victor Napoleon, who 
married some time ago Princess Clem- 
_ entine of Belgium. During his lifetime 
King Leopold doggedly refused his con- 
sent to the marriage. While Clementine 
was waiting for his death, she was also 
saving. Today she is an enormuusly 
wealthy woman, having inherited a co- 
lossal fortune from the royal slave driver 
of the Kongo and its rubber. Clemen- 
tine, who is now the mother of a young 
Bonapartist princess, is ambitious. She 
wishes to be empress. The first step was 
to buy up a number of newspapers— 
some put them at twenty—in the prov- 
inces, which would revive the Napo- 
leonic legend, with its eagles. In Paris, 
the old Bonapartist organ is L’Autorité, 
whose two brother editors are attached 
to Cardinal Antonelli. Recently Paris- 
Journal has been bought, while the old 
royalist sheet, Le Gaulois, is veering 
from the fleur-de-lis to the Napoleonic 
eagles. 

These plottings, royal and imperial, 
have now been brought strongly into the 
limelight by the instructions of Merry 
del Val to the Bishop of Annecy. This 
prelate made his visit ad limina recently, 
and on returning home gave an inter- 
view to Le Matin of Paris, declaring 
that Cardinal del Val authorized him to 
announce to the Catholics of France to 
abstain from all political movements. 
They should stand sur Je terrain reli- 
gieux ; that is, stand by the Church. Del 
Val warned them against all constitu- 
tional blandishments. In plain English, 
the Curia wishes French Catholics to 
ignore royalists, Bonpartists and also 
republicans. 

From this, it seems clear in the first 
place that Rome takes but little stock in 
the revival of a French throne, but in the 
next place, Rome has a free hand in case 
either kingdom or empire should return. 
Nothing is more longed for by the Vati- 
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can than the re-enactment of a con- 
cordat, which no doubt the Cardinal 
Secretary of State has in view. He 
therefore will not commit the Papacy to 
weak royalist or untimely Bonapartist 
movements. . 

What chance has either? The only 
hope, of course, is by a coup d’etat. To 
such a stroke France lends itself ex- 
posed, because the whole machinery of 
government is a_ highly © centralized 
bureaucracy. Practically the machine is 
that established, or better, perfected, 
under Richelieu. Paris is really the 
heart and soul of France. Is there any 
possibility of such a coup d’etat? For- 
merly the army was feared. Today, 
however, the army is considered loyal to 
the republic. Germany made the army 
and people of one heart when she inter- 
fered in Morocco. The march, wonder- 
ful as it was, of the French soldiers to 
Fez, recalled to the nation the feats of 
La Grande Armée of Napoleon. 

The fear today is of the politicians. 
As a rule, they are a slippery element in 
public life the world over. Sinister 
rumors are afloat. It is even stated that 
Millerand, Secretary of War in the pres- 
ent Cabinet, a wily, astute politician, has 
succumbed to the charms or the gold of 
Clementine. The Third Republic has 
lived forty years and weathered many a 
storm. This seems a good warrant that 


it will hold the upper hand. Esto per- 

petua. 

Death of Vice-President he death of 
Sherman Mr. Sherman 


left the Repub- 
lican ticket incomplete, but it did not 
seem worth while for the committee to 
complete it before the election, evidently 
with the thought that after the election 
there might be no more than a formal 
necessity. Mr. Sherman fulfilled the in- 
conspicuous duties of his office very 
creditably, and he was able to take no 
part in the campaign. He can hardly be 
said to have been one of the leading 
statesmen of the country, but he had been 
twenty years an active member of Con- 
gress when he assumed the Vice-Presi- 
dency, and his most conspicuous service 
was as chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. and as chairman of the 
Republican Convention Committee. He 
represented accordingly the regular 
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rather than the insurgent wing of the 
party and was in the inner councils. 
Personally he was a man of high charac- 
ter and was respected by all. 


In order to get a 
clear idea of the 
scene of the great 
conflict between Cross and Crescent, we 
must compare the country with one that 
we know. A map even with a scale of 
miles attached conveys little meaning to 
the reader, and statistics of area and 
population still less. But we all know 
how big are the States we have traveled 
thru, and how densely settled, even tho 
we may not be able to give their area or 
population. So the following compari- 
sons may be useful: 

Bulgaria is about the size of Ohio and 
has about the same population. 

Servia is as large as Vermont and 
New Hampshire put together, and has 
more than three times their population. 

Montenegro is smaller than Connec- 
ticut and has a fourth of its population, 

Greece is about the size of West Vir- 
ginia and has twice its population. 

Turkey in Europe is smaller than 
Missouri and has twice its population. 

From Cettinje, the capital of Monte- 
negro, on the extreme west, to Constan- 
tinople on the extreme east, is about the 
same distance as from Chicago to Wash- 
ington. 

From Adrianople, where the Bul- 
garians are now, to Constantinople, 
where they want to be, is as far as from 
New York to Albany. 


A Balkan Primer 


Professor Metchnikoff 
wotld not be at a loss to 
explain the astonishing 
vigor displayed by the Bulgars in the 
present war. He would doubtless ascribe 
it to the Bacillus Bulgaricus, a photo- 
graph of which we published in our arti- 
cle on Metchnikoff, December 7, 1911. 
This is the lactic acid ferment which is 
now sold all over the world and used to 
make yoghurt, the Bulgarian national 
beverage, or rather food. The Turks 
contemptuously call the Bulgars “yo- 
ghurtji,” or sour milkers, but if we may 


The Bulgarian 
Bacillus 


judge from the events of the past month 
a pretty sturdy race of men can be raised 
Ina 


on a diet of Bulgarian buttermilk. 
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national sense, if not in individual. cases, 
it leads to a “prolongation of life.” 


Bennet iq Extensive experiments 
promert oa made by V. Gerlach, of 

Wiesbaden, confirm the 

results obtained by the Referee Board as 
to the harmlessness of benzoic acid and 
sodium benzoate, and. discredit Dr. 
Wiley’s ruling against it as a preserva- 
tive for food. The author, experiment- 
ing upon himself, took as much as 10 
grams of benzoic acid within three and 
one-half hours without producing any 
noticeable effect upon respiration, body 
temperature, digestion or general condi- 
tion. This is about the amount which 
would be used to preserve 30 pounds of 
meat or other food, so if'a person did 
not eat more than that amount of benzo- 
ated food at any one meal he need not 
be afraid of it. In tests upon the con- 
tents of his own stomach he found that 
the addition of benzoic acid to his break- 
fast did not alter the strength of the 
gastric juice or interfere with the diges- 
tive process. Daily doses of a gram of 
benzoic acid were given to men for peri- 
ods ranging from one week to twelve 
without in any way affecting their 
health. This is more than any person 
would get unless he lived exclusively on 
preserved foods and was a hearty eater 
at that. How much benzoic acid a man 
could take without injury to-his health 
was not determined, but it must be very 
great, for in experiments on rabbits as 
much as one part per thousand of body 
weight was injected into the veins every 
day for twelve days without causing loss 
of weight or affecting the pulse, tem- 
perature or respiration. Since this 
method of administering the dose direct- 
ly into the blood is more potent than 
taking it with food, this experiment. 
would indicate that a man might safely 
take about 2'%4 ounces a day, tho it 
would be risky to. take more than five 
ounces. So it would to take five ounces 
of common salt every day. In fact, in- 
jections of sodium benzoate into the 
suspended hearts of frogs, cats and rab- 
bits were found to produce less effect 
than solutions of common salt of equal 
concentration. It seems, then, from 
these and similar experiments that we 
have in benzoic acid a preservative as 
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harmless as salt and considerably more 
useful, since it is tasteless and much 
more effective in preventing decay. If 
so, it is very important that the fact 
should be generally known, in order that 
the popular prejudice that has been 
aroused against it should be removed, 
for a safe, cheap and tasteless preserva- 
tive would contribute greatly to the con- 
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against the day when they take to the 
road. In Mr. Bennett’s play an idea has 
been carried out at once so simple and 
full of possibilities that one wonders it 
has never been tried before. The chief 
characters are depicted at the three great 
milestones of life—youth, middle age 
and old age. The playwright’s purpose 
is evidently to contrast the radicalism 








THE FOUR 
From left to right: Beth (Gladys Hulette), Jo (Marie Pavey), Meg (Alice Brady), and Amy (Beverly West) 


servation of the healtli and wealth of the 
nation. The paper referred to is ab- 
stracted in the Experiment Station Rec- 
ord for September, 1912. 


Despite the amazinz 
intellectual gymnastics 
performed by Bernard 
Shaw in “Fanny’s First Play,” the two 
best theatrical productions of the season 
are “Milestones,” by Arnold Bennett and 
Edward Knoblauch, and “Little Wom- 
en,” a dramatization by Marian de For- 
est of Miss Alcott’s famous story. Our 
readers who are to be in town this win- 
ter should plan to see both of them. 
Others should make a mental note 


Two Remarkable 
Plays 





“LITTLE WOMEN” 


and romantic idealism of youth with the 
conservatism and worldly wisdom of age. 
In the first act the stage is lit with 
candles, in the second with gas, in the 
third with electricity. In 1860 John 
Rhead, the central character, builds iron 
ships in the days of wooden ones; in 
1885 iron ships are at their zenith and 
steel is coming: in; in 1912 steel ships 
are universal. Yet the young fellow 
who risked his business and the hand of 
his sweetheart for iron ships, as a ma- 
ture man opposes the introduction of 
steel into his plant. Ever the younger 
generation revolts from the older and the 
older does not understand why. “Mile- 
stones” is forcefully written and excep- 
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tionally well acted. We commend it to 
all—especially those over fifty. If “Mile- 
stones” appeals to the intellect, “Little 
Women” goes straight to the heart. It 
is a perfect joy. We doubt if any more 
wholesome, tender or beautiful picture 
of girl life has ever been portrayed on 
the stage. And best of all, the drama 
follows the story almost literally. Our 
fond recollections of Meg, Joe, Beth 
and Amy are ideally reproduced in flesh 
and blood, tho possibly Mr. Marsh is 
made more attractive in the play than 
the story. “Little Women” as now pro- 
duced is the best play we have ever seen 
of transient sorrows, simple wiles, praise, 
blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles, 


Dr. Edward J. Hanna, 
of Rochester, N. Y., has 
just been named auxil- 
iary Bishop of San Francisco, in succes- 
sion to Bishop D. J. O’Connell, now of 
Richmond, Va. It was the naming, 
some years ago, of Dr. Hanna as aux- 
iliary to San Francisco which occasioned 
his denunciation to Rome by a brother 
professor at Rochester, N. Y. Hanna 
was denounced as a Modernist, because 
of an article on “Absolution” in the 
“Catholic Encyclopedia,” and also be- 
cause of a paper in the American Jour- 
nal of Theology, of Chicago. Now he is 


The Whirligig 
of Time 


. appointed and not a word of the past. 


We have questioned whether some one 
—not Dr, Hanna—would denounce to 
Rome as a plagiarist the professor who 
first started the affair. Some years ago 
he brought out a work on Scripture 
which was almost entirely copied from 
Scrivener, the Oxford scholar, if we can 
trust as our authority the well-known 
Catholic weekly of London, The Tablet, 
which berated him soundly for literary 
piracy. This is, however, hardly an 
offense for which he would be haled be- 
fore the Index. 


It is a curious condition that has 
brought up a school question in Buffalo, 
N. Y. An alderman introduced a propo- 
sition to separate the colored from the 
white children in the public schools, and 
instantly the colored people were in arms 
against it, as they were satisfied with the 
system which had made no segregation 
these forty years. Then it appeared ¢hat 
the alderman had no interest in the mat- 
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ter, but had introduced the measure at 
the suggestion of the man in charge of 
the Western headquarters of the colored 
Democrats, and he promised to drop it 
at once. Separation in the schools would 
mean separation also in the street cars 
and places of amusement and in residence 
sections of cities and other properties. 


If the Taft Republicans of California 
were disfranchised by means of that sec- 
tion of the direct primary law which 
provides that the State party conven- 
tions shall be composed of the legislative 
candidates, they have yet themselves to 
thank for it, inasmuch as they went to 
the courts for the right to name the Re- 
publican electors instead of making the 
situation sure by going on the ballot by 
petition. The Roosevelt men did this, 
but the Taft men neglected it, and when 
the court gave the right to the Roosevelt 
electors it was too late. It was bad 
generalship. , 


The sale of two horse-car lines in 
New York is rumored. If the deal goes 
thru storage battery cars will be in- 
stailed. Even so, some half dozen 
streets in the city will still be setved by 
horse cars. Yet New York pretends to 
be up to date! A little girl from Yon- 
kers reported to her father, as the most 
remarkable thing she had seen in a visit 
to New York, “I saw a trolley car drawn 
by horses!” 


It is very pleasant to read the congrat- 
ulations of the Catholic press over the 
improved condition in France since 
separation, the larger congregations and 
the new churches built. Much as the 
authors of separation were vilified as 
Masons and atheists, they have turned 
out, as American experience could have 
shown, to have been the best friends of 
the Church. 





It is reported that another Cardinal is 
to be given to America, and the Catholic 
Fortnightly Review says that the “logical 
candidate” * would be Archbishon Brnu- 
chése, of Montreal. But it adds, with 
extraordinary frankness and freedom. 
that Rome does not always choose the 
logical candidate, or she would not have 
given the honor to Farley or O’Connell 
instead of to Ireland. 
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Federal Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion 

THe Federal workmen’s compensa- 
tion law applies only to artisans or 
laborers employed in certain specified 
branches of the Government service or 
in certain hazardous occupations there- 
under. Under the law, a workman who 
is injured in the course of his employ- 
ment is entitled to receive his usual 
salary or wages during the term of the 
succeeding year, unless sooner able to 
resume work, except those whose inju- 
ries are due to their own negligence or 
misconduct. In the event that death re- 
sults from the injury, the compensation 
due is paid to the workman’s depend- 
ants. Charles Earl, Solicitor of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, has 
- recently submitted to Secretary Nagel a 
compilation of his opinions relating to 
the operation of the law, from which we 
extract the figures indicating-the pecu- 
niary benefits distributed. From August 
1, 1908, to December 1, 1911, the amount 
paid on account of non-fatal injuries 
aggregated $704,815; amount paid to 
surviving dependents on fatal injuries 
was $112,879. Since December 1, addi- 
tional benefits of about $300,000 have 
been distributed. During the first year 
after the passage of the act 1,805 claims 
were made and 1,689 were allowed. 
During the second year 2,624 claims 
were submitted and 2,499 allowed. 


Tontine Surplus Decision 


A court decision of more than ordi- 
nary interest to life insurance compa- 
nies and their policyholders is that ren- 
dered last week by the United States 
District Court at Cleveland, Ohio, Judge 
Day presiding. A. M. Webber, a pol- 
icyholder in the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee, 
brought suit against the company for an 
accounting of funds alleged to aggregate 
$32,000,000, claiming that the company 
had earned an average of 4.6 per. cent. 
on its tontine funds while it had credited 
but 3 per cent. to its policyholders, re- 


taining the remainder in its general sur- 
plus fund. The company, thru its coun- 
sel, arguing on a demurrer, held that its 
tontine policies did not provide for an 
accounting of interest earnings and that 
under those contracts the rights of pol- 
icyholders were limited by the policy 
provisions. Against this position the 
complainant contended that as tlie com- 
pany was purely mutual, without any 
proprietary interests save those inher- 
ing in the policyholders, its surplus 
is a. trust fund and the relation is 
One of trustee and cestui que trust. The 
court adopted the latter view. This 
conclusion may have far reaching re- 
sults if adhered to by the higher courts, 
as it may result in claims for additional 
dividends to tontine policyholders with 
whom final settlements were supposed to 
have been made heretofore, even tho 
their policies had been surrendered, 
especially if they settled in ignorance of 
the possible claim they had on the gen- 
eral surplus, 


Abert F. Dean, of Chicago, who, 
thru the death of A. J. Harding, be- 
comes sole Western manager of the 
Springfield F. and M. Insurance Com- 
pany, has been connected with that de- 
partment for thirty-seven years, and is 
conspicuous in the business as the author 
of what is known as the analytic system 
of rating, which is widely used thruout 
the country. : 

THE death of Emanuel H. A, Correa, 
vice-president of the Home Insurance 
Company of New York, is a distinct loss 
to American fire insurance. He had 
been in the service of the Home for 
thirty-three years, possessed a compre- 
hensive knowledge of his business, and 
was highly esteemed by all American 
fire underwriters. 


A rumor persistently circulated last 
week, and as persistently denied, was to 
the effect that a syndicate had secured a 
controlling interest in the capital stock 
of the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany at $800 per share. That is about 
sixteen hundred for one. 
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The Steel Industry 


ONE of the barometers of trade is the 
steel industry. Last week the Steel Cor- 
poration published its net earnings for 
the quarter that ended on September 30. 
These earnings were $30,063,512, or 
about $5,000,000 more than those of the 
quarter immediately preceding. The 
surplus remaining after payment of divi- 
dends was $2,434,801, against only $56,- 
482 at the end of the June quarter. Un- 
filled orders on hand have risen to6,551,- 
507 tons, a gain of 744,000 since June 30 
and of nearly 3,000,000 since September 
a year ago. Net earnings for two years 
are shown below: 


First quarter ....... $23,519,203 $17,826,073 
Second quarter ..... 28,108,520 25,102,265 
Third quarter ...... 209,522,725 30,063,512 
Fourth quarter ..... 23,105,115 diiek w eae ae 


As a considerable part of the tonnage 
delivered in the September quarter was 
under old contracts and at prices lower 
than those now ruling, a larger net, per- 
haps as much as $35,000,000, is expected 
at the end of December. 

The steel mills are running at full ca- 
pacity, and products are sold for several 
months ahead. Orders for 140,000 tons 
of rails were recently placed, and orders 
for about 30,000 cars were given in Oc- 
tober. The New York Central will pay 
$5,000,000 for steel passenger cars. Oc- 
tober payrolls in the Pittsburgh district 
were the largest ever handled by the 
banks of that city. While the demand in 
this country for steel has been growing, 
with an advance of prices, there has also 
been a growth of the export trade. Ex- 
ports of iron and steel in August were 
$25,450,107, and for the first eight 
months of the year they were about 
$194,500,000, showing a gain of $31,- 
000,000 over those of the corresponding 
months in I9Qrt. 


Savings Banks 


Reports recently submitted to the 
Comptroller of the Currency show a con- 
siderable increase of deposits in the sav- 
ings banks of the country. There are 
1,925 of these, 630 being of the mutual 





class (those which have no capital 
stock), while the remaining 1,295 are 
stock savings banks, which are engaged 
in commercial banking business. The 
year’s gain in deposits is $238,000,000. 
Following are the figures for five years: 

Number Number of 


Year. of banks. Deposits depositors. 
- See 1,453  $3,660,553,045 8,705,848 
1909 ....... 1,703 3,713,405,710 8,831,863 
eee 1,759 4,070,486,246 9,142,908 
ss eh 1,854 4,212,583,508 9,794,647 
a ee 1,925 4,450,882,552 10,009,804 


The average amount due to each de- 
positor increased from $430.09 in I9QII 
to $444.64 in 1912. 


Currency Reform 


Tue National Citizens’ League, which 
was formed to promote legislation for 
the improvement of our currency and 
banking system, decided last week to 
maintain its crganization until legislation 
is enacted. The league has sought to 
carry on a campaign of education. It 
should not give up the work. The aid 
of commercial organizations is needed. 
We are glad to see that the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men has determined 
to exert its influence in this direction. 
If the movement for reform is to be suc- 
cessful it must have the earnest support 
of the business men of the country. 
Action at Washington cannot be expect- 
ed before the first regular session of the 
new Congress, a year hence. In the 
meantime there should be an effort to ob- 
tain this support. 


....The price of Indiana crude petro- 
leum rose last week above the dollar 
mark, for the first time in eight years. 


....Canada’s Minister of the Interior 
says that Western Canada’s crops this 
year are 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
200,000,000 bushels of oats, -48,000,000 
bushels of barley and 12,000,000 bushels 
of flax, grown On 35,000,000 acres, and 
that is only one-tenth of the land there 
available for cultivation, -The elevator 
storage capacity of the Northwestern 
Provinces has grown from 12,700,000 
bushels in 1901 to 61,500,000 in 1912. 





